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Es DESIGN for the 1963-64 Mi- 
gratory Bird Hunting Stamp 
will be black and white water- 
color painting showing a pair of 
brant landing and a lighthouse in 
the background, the Department 
of the Interior announced. 

Edward J. Bierly of Route 1, 
Lorton, Va., created the winning 
design which he calls “Brant.” It 
was selected from 61 entries sub- 
mitted by 87 artists for this 14th 
annual Federal “duck stamp” 
contest which is conducted in 
Washington, D. C., by the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

A design featuring canvasback 
ducks by David A. Maass of Owa- 
tonna, Minn., was second. The 
first balloting resulted in a tie 
and a runoff vote had to be con- 
ducted. 

The theme for this year’s con- 
test was “Ducks for Recreation.” 

Members of the judging com- 
mittee were C. R. Gutermuth, 
vice-president, Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute; Thomas L. Kim- 
ball, executive director, National 
Wildlife Federation; Francis J. 
McCall, associate curator, Divi- 
sion of Philately and Postal His- 
tory, Smithsonian Institution; and 
Don McLeod, chief, Office of En- 
graving and Plate Manufacturing, 
Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, all of Washington, D. C. 

Contest entries this year came 
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North American Wildlife Conference Scheduled for March. 


Outdoor Recreation Heads Wildlife Federation Meeting. 


from 30 States and from Canada. 
Nine Minnesota artists submitted 
19 drawings to lead the States in 
entries. Illinois had 18 entries sub- 
mitted by nine artists. Seven Ari- 
zona artists submitted 18 entries. 
Virginia was fourth with six art- 
ists entering 12 drawings. Six 
Pennsylvania artists submitted 11 
entries. 

There were 23 wood duck en- 
tries, making it the single most 
popular species for this year’s 
contest. Puddle ducks were the 
most popular type of waterfowl 
among artists. Geese were sec- 
ond, diving ducks third, and mer- 
gansers fourth. 


Panfish Restocking 

C. V. O. Hughes, manager of 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Cor- 
poration’s Nichols Plant, near 
Mulberry, donned Santa’s red 
suit just before Christmas and 
played Saint Nicholas to local 
nimrods by releasing a bulky 
290,000 bluegill bream and shell- 
cracker in the winding Alafia 
River above Riverview, Lithia 
Springs, and Bellshoals Bridge. 

V-C’s_ president, Charles _ T. 
Harding, Richmond, Va., and 
John W. Woods, chief of the Fish- 
eries Division, Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
took part in releasing the panfish 
fingerlings. 

According to Clayton L. Phil- 
lippy, regional fish biologist of the 
Commission, Lakeland, Santa’s 
“gift” was the second phase of 


placing one million new fish in 
Alafia. 


V-C released 88,000 largemouth 
bass fingerlings in the river in 
mid-June when the Florida State 
Board of Health declared the 
river to be free of harmful dis- 
charge from V-C’s extensive plant 
operations, and dismissed a suit 
filed in August, 1961, in which 
the firm was charged with pollu- 
tion of the river. 

Another 412,000 bass fingerlings 
and 250,000 additional bluegill 
and shellcracker will be released 
in the stream in March-April-May 
this year, Curtis A. Cox, vice- 
president in charge of V-C’s Flor- 
ida operations, has revealed. 

A water neutralization plant, 
completed in February last year, 
now handles all liquid effluent dis- 
charged by V-C’s plant on Guy 
Branch Creek near Nichols. The 
suit against the firm was dis- 
missed after the Board of Health 
declared that “V-C is now effec- 
tively controlling all stream pollu- 
tion to the satisfaction of our 
engineers.” 

Immediately following approval 
of its program to prevent stream 
pollution, V-C offered to provide 
fish for restocking the river, pro- 
vided the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission would supervise 
and manage the restocking. 

Phillippy said that the bluegill 
and shellcracker released weighed 
five pounds per-thousand, as com- 
pared with one-pound-per-thou- 
sand sizes generally used in 
restocking programs. He pre- 
dicted that all of the fish will sur- 
vive, in contrast to an average 
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Canada geese in sunset flight over northwest Florida’s St. Marks 
Refuge, favorite Florida wintering area for visiting honkers from the 
far north. For facts about waterfowl management techniques, see 
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New emblem adopted by the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 


loss of 10 per cent of smaller fin- 
gerlings used in most restocking 
programs. 


New Federal Emblem 

A new eye-catching emblem 
has been adopted by the Govern- 
ment agency responsible for Fed- 
eral wildlife and sport fish 
activities, the Department of the 
Interior announced today. In the 
near future, motor vehicles, boats, 
fish hatcheries, wildlife refuges, 
and other equipment and instal- 
lations of the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife in the De- 
partment’s Fish and Wildlife 
Service will be identified by the 
new emblem. 

The emblem is in the form of 
a shield. Printed across the top 
are the words “U.S. Department 
of the Interior” while “Fish and 
Wildlife Service” appears across 
the bottom. 

The central part of the shield 
is a circle with “Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife’ printed 
around the rim. The inside of the 
circle depicts a marsh scene. 
Leaping from the water is a fish 
symbolizing the Bureau’s sport 
fisheries activities. Overhead is 
the familiar flying goose symbol- 
izing the wildlife work of the 
Bureau. 

Fish and Wildlife Service em- 
blems were first used in Alaska 
before statehood. At that time, the 

(continued on page 34) 
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Conservation Must Be Grounded In 


SOUND PHILOSOPHY 


By ERNEST SWIFT 
National Wildlife Federation 


ing a nationally recognized 
ecologist to the effect that he 
was not a conservationist, but a 
philosopher. This in spite of the 
fact that the ecologist was a re- 
source scientist in his own right. 

Can a human being be com- 
plete in his or her understanding 
of the intrinsic values and uses 
of resources without some philos- 
ophy, a philosophy that means 
more than mere personal gain 
and an attitude of the devil take 
the hindmost? 

Certainly there is more to con- 
servation than the application of 
techniques. Techniques without 
philosophy can result in lasting 
damage. Techniques are much 
easier to acquire than sensitive 
perception; techniques and a pro- 
found insight of causes and effects 
must go hand in hand. A great 
deal of deciding should precede 
the doing. 

The above comment in refer- 
ence to conservationists and 
philosophers leaves the issue of 
educational objectives open at 
both ends for debate. Attempting 
to create same image of what con- 
servation education should en- 
compass makes the subject even 
more complex. What ingredients 
must be combined to bring about 
complete education in one indi- 
vidual? Is it a synthesis of 
formal education, of experience, 
and of energy and vision; or is it, 
like gold, where one finds it? 
Can anyone put his finger on the 
ills and needed improvements of 
the world without actively parti- 
cipating? 

“ Sound philosophies, beneficial 
to the advancement of civilization 
and sane resource management, 
have ethics as a basic ingredient. 

Said Albert Schweitzer: “Man 
can hardly recognize the devils of 
his own creation.” 

A bit of oft-repeated philosophy 


ONCE HEARD a comment regard- 


by the late Ding Darling: “Any 
attempt to restrict or limit obvious 
abuse is about as easy as trying 
to take a jar of honey from a 
grizzly bear.” 

Said Sam Ordway: “We are 
massing to consume the natural 
environment, not asserting the 
individual prerogatives to work 
with nature.” 

Said Will Durant: “. .. a nation 
is born stoic and dies epicurean.” 

Said Rachel Carson: “It is 
ironic to think that man may 
determine his own future by 
something so seemingly trivial as 
the choice of his insect spray.” 

Said General Omar Bradley: 
“If we are not careful we shall 
leave our children a_ legacy 
of billion-dollar roads leading 
nowhere except to other con- 
gested places like those left 
behind. We are building our- 
selves an asphalt treadmill and 
allowing the green areas of our 
nation to disappear.” 

Said Aldo Leopold: “Now we 
face the question whether a still 
‘higher standard’ of living is 
worth its cost in things natural, 
wild and free. For us of the 
minority, the opportunity to see 
geese is more important than 
television, and the chance to find 
a pasqueflower is a right as in- 
alienable as free speech.” 

Benjamin Franklin is attributed 
with this sage remark, although 
a Greek stoic may have uttered it 
several thousand years ago: “Fat 
cities do not thrive on a lean 
countryside.” 

Said Abraham Lincoln: “. . . 
that government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

Said Edmund Burke: “The only 
thing necessary for the triumph 
of evil is that good men do 
nothing.” 

These are a few samples of 

(continued on page 35) 





FISHING 


It takes considerable skill, and fish know-how, 


to make a good trophy mounting. 


ISITING THE TAXIDERMY shop of 

Jimmy Housend at DeLand 
the other day I was reminded of 
the vague ideas of taxidermy 
held by most sportsmen. 

The double quest of the taxi- 
dermist—that of making a trophy 
look like a trophy and that of 
making a trophy look like what 
a customer thinks it should look 
like—is enough to age a “fish- 
stuffer” before his time. 

As I said once before in these 
pages, pleasing everyone with 
taxidermy is completely impossi- 
ble but the critics might be less 
voluble if they knew just what is 
involved in “stuffing” a fish. 

To begin with, the fish is 
skinned and peeling a 10-pound 
black bass in no way resembles 
the process of yanking the hide 
off a broiler-bound grey squirrel. 

Then, the skin is placed over a 
body form which has the general 
shape of the original fish and, of 
course, must have the same size. 
Any ideas that sawdust or rags 
are “stuffed” into the empty skin 
will be abandoned when you ex- 
amine one of the tailored forms 
which is a little like a fish-shaped 
dressmaker’s dummy. The head 
must be given special treatment, 
of course, appropriate eyes pro- 
vided and artificial gills installed. 
The fins are “carded” so that they 
will assume natural positions and 
the fish then goes through a 
series of painting and preserving 
processes. 

I’m not trying to tell you how 
to mount a fish. I’m simply ex- 
plaining why you don’t get one- 
day service and why experience 
with sausage stuffing will not 
qualify you as a taxidermist. 

All of this is culminated by the 
choice of colors for the finished 
product and it is here that the 
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customer shrieks his loudest, ap- 
parently unaware that black bass 
come in more tones than the 1963 
Plymouths. 

For example, I’ve caught Lake 
George bass that were perfectly 
healthy and full of fight and the 
color of Lake George mud. Even 
the most conscientious taxider- 
mist would be tempted to add a 
little more color and most fisher- 
men would welcome it. 

I’ve caught bass from a South 
Florida creek that were a beauti- 
ful iridescent shade of green. 
Duplicating that would be well- 
nigh impossible as it disappears 
when the fish dries off and is so 
delicate it would be completely 
lost under room lighting. The 
bellies of bass vary from muddy 
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yellow to gleaming white and the 
characteristic mottled side stripe 
of the largemouth is largely ob- 
scured by the dark hues of Flor- 
ida swamp bass. 

Without a carefully-made color 
photograph to go by, no taxider- 
mist knows what your fish ac- 
tually looked like unless he’s 
familiar with the waters from 
which it came. 

Will the size be true? 

Well, not necessarily. A little 
stretching is possible and a bit of 
size-reduction could be practiced. 
Head-size will be pretty exact. 

It is true that in some mass- 
production taxidermy studios the 
fish you get might not even be 
the one you caught. That, how- 
ever, is seldom true so don’t get 
all your suspicions up. 

In some cases, fins of certain 
exotic species of fish, such as sail- 
fish, might be artificial when 
they come from the shop. The 
chances are the artificial will 
will look a lot more real than 
the preserved original. 

I have found to my sorrow that 
you can be too demanding in 
instructions to a taxidermist. I 
once viewed with horror a small 
tarpon that a taxidermist had 
sadly formed to my specifications. 

He had certain stock poses in 
which he mounted tarpon and all 


DeLand taxidermist Jim Housend shows 
some steps necessary to produce fin- 
ished trophy he is holding. 
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of them looked beautiful. When 
I came up with a new pose the 
poor guy just couldn’t cut ’er 
and, frankly, didn’t believe a tar- 
pon ever took that position any- 
way. The resulting mount resem- 
bled a malnutritioned catfish and 
probably scared every cat on the 
city dump. I learned my lesson. 
Let him practice his specialty 
without too much coaching. 

One northern sporting goods 
dealer, Dan Bailey of Montana, 
has established a “wall of fame” 
on which are hung outlines of 
large fly-caught trout. The out- 
lines are simply painted on 
placques—an inexpensive way of 
recording the size and shape if a 
prize. Such outlines are interest- 
ing as mementos but don’t fit in 
a living room although they 
make a showplace out of Bailey’s 
store. Taxidermy is better in the 
home. 

Yet another fish stunt is the 
mounting of a carefully painted 
“side” of the fish’s skin on a panel. 
It doesn’t have the depth of a 
mounted fish but if an inexperi- 
enced individual wanted to try it, 
he’d probably do better than he 
would in endeavoring to mount 
a fish himself. 

If you have any trophy you 
want mounted, be careful to take 
it to a taxidermist who has done 
a lot of that particular kind of 
work. For example, a _ central 
Florida taxidermist like Housend 
should be a specialist at bass. 
Perhaps a Newfoundland taxider- 
mist might be better on tuna. 





Field Vehicles 

Four-wheel-drive vehicles have 
become remarkably efficient 
routes to off-the-beaten-path 
hunting and fishing. For about a 
year I have been using an Inter- 
national Scout for hunting and 
fishing and have carried both 
aluminum and rubber boats on it. 

The little 4-cylinder motor 
(just one bank of cylinders from 
a big, V-8 International truck 
engine) has given me pretty good 
highway economy and it cruises 
along very nicely at 55. I have 
crossed the continent with it 
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Taxidermists sometimes weary of routine endeavor and let themselves go. Jim 

Housend recently succumbed to creative urge, and came up with the “squirlbass,” a 

creature he says is widely sought by casters hanging their lures in trees. Recom- 
mended bait is any kind treble-hooked nut. 


twice and have steered it over a 
lot of mountains and through 
quite a few swamps with great 
satisfaction. The riding qualities 
aren’t bad at all and cause no dis- 
comfort in day-long trave. 
Before that, I had a big GMC 
4-wheel-drive carryall that was 
good for sleeping aboard and had 
power to burn in its 4-speed 
transmission. After crossing the 
U. S. five times in it and using it 
on all sorts of hunting and fishing 


trips, I traded it off in search of | 


something a bit lighter to move 
in case I DID get stuck far from 
the highways. 








Before the GMC, I had a little 
Universal Jeep, still a tough one 
to beat in the back country al- 
though a bit short-coupled for 
cross-country highway travel. 
The Jeep station wagons are bet- 
ter, of course, if you want to do a 
lot of highway going. 

Four-wheel drives are now 
available on Ford, Chevrolet and 
Dodge vehicles and there are 
a number of imports, some of 
which are very appealing indeed. 
South Florida sees a lot of the 
British Land Rover, which comes 
in two sizes and is the long favor- 

(continued on page 36) 





Carrying aluminum fishing boat, the author’s Scout poses beside an Ocala National 
Forest lake. Four-wheel-drive is opening more and more backwoods recreational areas. 














ORTY-SIX OF Florida’s best bird 

dogs were put down at the 
Piney Woods Field Trials Decem- 
ber 1-2 on the Cecil Webb Wild- 
life Management Area near Punta 
Gorda. Run over’ continuous 
courses and under the auspices of 
the Field Trial Club of America, 
this trial is classified as one of the 
outstanding field dog events in 
Florida. 

At the end of a bitterly fought 
All-Age state with 17 top entries, 
a sensational pointer, “Mary 
LeBaron,” owned, trained and 
handled by Lester Alford of 
Kissimmee, topped the field with 
two beautifully handled and 
stylish pointed covies and a wide 
searching race. Mary retired the 
beautiful sterling silver “Lester 
White Memorial Bowl” for her 
proud owner with her second win 
and Alford’s third winning Piney 
Woods All-Age Dog. 

Crowding the winner and re- 
ceiving a second place in the All- 
Age stake was a white and orange 
pointer “Meador’s Fair Lady,” 
owned and handled by R. H. 
(Dick) Pritchett of Fort Myers. 
Lady was credited with two 
covies and a substantial hour of 
hard hunting. 

Third place went to “Pineland 
Tex,’ a pointer owned and 
handled. by DeWitt Sinclair, 
warden of the Florida State 


DOGS 


Prison at Raiford. Tex scored 
twice on game and delivered a 
particularly snappy ground heat 
during his hour and was as fast 
at the finish as at the start. 

Pushing hard for winning posi- 
tions in the All-Age stake were 
“Sam of Siam” owned and 
handled by Lester Alford and 
“Mac” and “Joe,” owned and 
handled by Bill West of Miami. 

In the shooting Dog stake, 
“Haywire Coastal Mac,” owned 
and handled by Wm M. West of 
Miami, covered his course like the 
dew and credited with three well 
located bevies, topped this high 
class field to claim first place. Sec- 
ond place was awarded to “Sam,” 
a pointer owned and handled by 
Lester Alford on the strength of a 
mannerly find and a devout hunt. 
“Pritchetts Pal,” owned and han- 
dled by Dick Pritchett, claimed a 
third place in the Shooting Dog 
stake with two locations and a 
good hunt. Turning in a good 
performance and_ considerable 
mention by the gallery was “Split 
Silk,” a pointer owned and han- 
dled by DeWitt Sinclair. 

In the Piney Woods Derby 
stake, Judges Dan Sheridan of 
Ponta Vedra and James H. Lump- 
kins of Jacksonville, selected 
“Dick’s Lucky Strike” as the top 
derby and winner of the stake. 
Second place went to “Heir’s 


Hunting - Trials - Training 


By JIM FLOYD 


The care and training 
of hunting dogs 
is an important, and 


year-round task 


Sissy,’ owned and handled by 
Marvin Lynes of Orlando. Third 
place was awarded to Dick 
Pritchett. 

With top flight dogs the Piney 
Woods Field Trials reported a 
total of 28 bevies of quail. All- 
Age dogs ran for one hour and 
the other stakes were down for 30 
minutes. Excellent trial grounds 
and good judging makes the 
Piney Woods Trials a necessity 
for many bird dog owners.—Re- 
port from Hal Davis 


Retriever Trial Dates Changed 


Notice from R. H. (Dick) 
Johnson, president of the North 
Florida Amateur Retriever Club, 
indicates that the proposed re- 
triever trials for January 12-13 
have been changed to January 
18-19-20. According to the club 
president, this change was made 
to take advantage of several of 
the nation’s top professional re- 
triever trainers who would be 
able to attend the Florida trials 
at a later date. Rumors have it 
that Florida retriever enthusiasts 
will be able to compete against 
and observe some of the Nation’s 
top retrievers at this field trial. 
Trial Grounds will be at Talla- 
hassee and additional information 
regarding this retriever field trial 
may be obtained by writing 
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NFARC, P. ©. Box 2442, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 


Escambia Bay Beagle Club 


Schedule of activity for the 
A.K.C. Licensed Beagle Field 
Trial, sponsored by the Escambia 
Bay Beagle Club, indicates that 
drawing and measuring will take 
place at the club’s Walnut Hill 
Running Grounds, approximately 
four miles south of Walnut Hill, 
Florida. Walnut Hill is approxi- 
mately ten miles south of Atmore, 
Alabama, and 35 miles north of 
Pensacola, Florida. 

Hounds entered in each class 
will be measured between 6:00 
and 7:30 a.m. as follows: Open 
Bitches 13” Class, February 9; 
Open Dogs 13” Class, February 
10; Open Dogs 15” Class, Febru- 
ary 11; Open Bitches 15” Class, 
February 12. All competition will 
be brace on rabbit and held un- 
der the rules and procedures of 
the American Kennel Club. 

Selected as judges for this first 
Florida licensed beagle field trial 
are James Watson of Memphis, 
Tennessee, and Bill Richards of 
Forest Hill, Tennessee. Additional 
information may be obtained by 
contacting J. E. Lewis, Route 3, 
Box 67, Pensacola, Florida. Field 
trial maps and information may 
be obtained at the Chuck Wagon 
Restaurant located at the inter- 
section of Alt 90 and U.S. 29 near 
Pensacola, Florida. 


Hunting Dog Problem 


With hunting season drawing to 
a close and some phases already 
closed, there comes the problem 
of what to do with the hunting 
dog. Of course, this is really no 
problem to the man who thinks 
highly of his dogs, but on the 
other hand there must be some 
hunters who do not consider their 
dogs until just prior to the hunt- 
ing season. I base this on the 
number of apparently good re- 
trievers, bird dogs, and hounds 
that are observed running loose 
throughout the country and cities 
during the time when the season 
is closed. 
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With the close of the hunting season the problem of what to do with the hunting 


dog often arises. The responsible hunter will care for his companion by providing 
a good dry kennel, frequent exercise, balanced diet, and all the necessary attention 
and training required during the closed season. 


It is not sound thinking to 
allow a dog which has served his 
owner faithfully during the hunt- 
ing season to roam the streets 
during the closed season. I visited 
my son’s school one day and 
noted a total of two labradors, two 
pointers, one setter, a beagle and 
a mixture of other dogs and pets 
on the school grounds. My first 
impression was one of alarm at 
seeing these days gathered at a 
school where even the best 
trained dog might become un- 
predictable under certain cir- 
cumstances. My second thought 
of, what are these hunting dogs 
doing in this pack, led me to 
believe that either they were not 
really good hunting dogs or if 
they were they happened to be 
owned by individuals who were 
completely absent of the duty and 
responsibility of owning a good 
dog. 

I do not hold with the theory 
that a good hunting dog should 
not also be a pet, but on the other 
hand this is no excuse to allow a 
good dog to roam the streets. The 
dangers of the dog becoming a 
nuisance by fighting other dogs, 
raiding garbage cans, or possibly 


biting someone, is great and could 
place the owner in an embarras- 
sing situation. The possibility of 
the dog being killed or crippled 
by some automobile would cer- 
tainly deprive the owner of a 
good hunting dog. 


Of course, it might well be that 
these dogs I noted on this single 
occasion were not classified as 
good hunting dogs. It might be 
that the dogs were pets and not 
hunters. However, even a pet 
should not be allowed to follow 
the children to school or to roam 
the streets. It all boils down to 
the old philosophy “if a dog is 
worth owning it is worth taking 
care of.” 

I know of one group of deer 
hunters that visit every dog 
pound in the surrounding coun- 
try just prior to deer season and 
secure every conceivable mutt 
they can lay their hands on. This 
group operates on the theory 
that out of fifty dogs there will 
be at least ten that will chase a 
deer or a hog or whatever they 
may be hunting. The remaining 
dogs are left in the woods to 
provide for themselves. This, of 

(continued on page 36) 


The “Dabbling Ducks” are usually 
found in fresh water habitats of Florida 
such as lakes, ponds, roadside ditches, 
marshes and rivers, from late September 
to mid-June. The word “dabbling” refers 
to their habit of dipping or splashing 
the water with their bills while feeding. 
Baldpate and hen Gadwall on opposite 
page are shown in typical dabbling 
posture. Another characteristic of these 
surface-feeding ducks is to tip over, 
tails up and heads under water, when 
searching for food. Mostly vegetable 
diet usually renders their flesh highly 
palatable. When alarmed, dabbling 
ducks fly vertically into the air from 
the water. The MALLARD (left) is per- 
haps the best known of all ducks. Green 
head, white neck ring and ruddy breast 
identify the drake. Only the mottled 
brown, orange-billed hen “quacks.” The 
reedy-voiced male says “yeeb-yeeb.” 


BLING DUCKS 


PHOTO STORY BY WALLACE HUGHES 








The small-sized BLUE- 
WINGED TEAL (hen, 
left; male, right) seems 
to like sunny Florida, 
arriving from the north 
in August and staying 
until mid-June. Both 
sexes have blue-wing 
patches. White  cres- 
cent-shaped face marks 
identify the drake. 





No other duck has a 
bill like the SHOVEL- 
LER. Both the drake 
(left) and the mottled 
brown hen (right) have 
over-size spoon-shaped 
bills. The huge bill 
fitted with comb-like 
lamellae or “teeth” is 
ideally made for sifting 
food from mud and 
water. The colorful 
drake has a_ green 
head, white breast and 
reddish sides and belly. 
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White feathers of the forehead and crown of the drake BALDPATE 
(right) give this duck its name. The goose-like FULVOUS TREE 
DUCK (below) is rare in Florida. Its normal range being Texas, 
Mexico and California. These birds were photographed at the St. 
Marks National Wildlife Refuge in northwest Florida during the 


fall of 1962. 
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The best identification mark of the gray-brown GADWALL 
(above), hen (left) and drake (right), is a square white patch 
on the hind edge of each wing, which shows only when 
in flight. The drake PINTAIL (at left), though not brightly 
colored, is just as elegant and handsome as any of our 
ducks. With brown head and lonq white neck and breast, 
he looks as if he would be at home at a formal-dress party. 
Long, sharp-pointed tail feathers give the Pintail its name. 





In 

The 
Research 
On 
Salt- 
water 
Fish 
That 
Spawn 
In 
Fresh 
Water 


Photo By Jim Barkuloo 


They've 
Put 
bat: Meee 





“yes UNPREDICTABLE, tempera- 
mental, and can make you 
out a liar right quick,” says Jim- 
my Barkuloo, speaking out on his 
favorite subject, the striped bass, 
and the prospects of hooking into 
one. 
And Barkuloo should know. 
For he’s been nursemaiding, in- 
vestigating, and promoting Flori- 
da’s mostly-meager striped bass 
population for the past five years 
in an effort to increase their range 
and their numbers in our state to 
a point where they can become 
established as a leading game fish. 
A Federal Aid project spon- 
sored by Dingell-Johnson money, 
Barkuloo’s work touches on the 
fish in Florida which are anadro- 
mous. These are the fish which 
normally spend their life in salt 
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Florida’s Striped Bass prefer fresh water, or the brackish waters around 
mouths of rivers and creeks. They have never been found in pure salt 


By ART HUTT 


water but which come into fresh- 
water streams and rivers to 
spawn. Like the sturgeon. Or the 
American or Alabama shad. Or 
the striped bass. 


Currently the emphasis is on 
the striped bass, for it is a fish 
worth patronizing. It grows big, 
is tough and as hard-hitting as a 
pro football lineman. It has the 
speed, dash, and stamina of a col- 
lege miler, plus the maneuver- 
ability of a varsity basketball 
forward. 


For table use, it’s highly prized, 
especially those fish under five 
or six pounds. Over that, with 
dark side vein removed, and 
baked, or steaked and fried, the 
striper isn’t a fish to ignore either. 

Before we focus down on Flor- 


water in this state. 


SPOTLIGHT ON STRIPERS 





ida and the striper’s prospects 
here, let’s take a broader view of 
the fish and his occurrence and 
habits in the other areas of the 
USA. 


Taxonomically, the striped bass 
fits into the family called Serrani- 
dae, the group to which most sea 
basses belong. Roccus saxatilus, 
as the fellows with the micro- 
scopes know him, is found from 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence down 
the east coast but diminishes in 
Florida. They reappear in West 
Florida and extend over into 
Mobile Bay, Alabama. 


That they were once extremely 
abundant along the east coast is 
a matter of record. Back in the 
1600’s, Captain John Smith saw 
“such multitudes pass out of the 
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poundes that it seemed to me that 
one mighte go over their backs 
drishod.” A contemporary noted 
that the nets “ordinarily take 
more than they are able to land.” 

In the pre-1900’s, around AI- 
barmarle Sound they were netted 
in sizes up to 125 pounds, with 
one recorded haul in which 600 
fish averaged 60 pounds apiece 
and several reached the 105-pound 
mark. The roe from one of these 
fish weighed 44 pounds. 


In 1879, 135 striped bass were 
netted in the Navesink River in 
New Jersey and hauled by train 
to San Francisco where they were 
released in the bay. Several years 
later, an additional 300 were sent 
out. Twenty years later, from that 
first handful, the commercial 
catch was a million and a half 
pounds! To the delight of the 
sport fishermen, the fish had 
spread 500 miles up and down 
the coast. 


More recently, in the reservoirs 
of South and North Carolina, 
stripers have been stocked, and, 
proving their versatility, spawned, 
completely cut off from the sea. 

The present hook-and-line rec- 
ord is held by Charles Church 
for a 73-pound monster caught in 


The Striper is worth 
patronizing. It is a 
prime food fish— 
grows big—and is a 
tough, maneuvera- 
ble gamester when 
hooked. 


Photo By 
Wallace Hughes 
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Vineyard Sound, Massachusetts, 
back in 1913. 

In Florida, it is doubtful if we 
will ever see them as thick as 
Captain Smith’s “drishod” report, 
or as big as Church’s catch. In- 
vestigators, like Barkuloo and 
others, realize our state is at the 
extreme end of this fish’s range, 
yet they’re hopeful that the ver- 
satility displayed will help offset 
the temperature. 

Working in their favor is the 
fact that there are two established 
varieties of stripers in Florida. 
Neither have ever been found in 
pure salt water as preferred by 
their northern cousins. Instead, 
the southern fish, when they are 
not in fresh water, hang around 
the mouths of the creeks and 
rivers in brackish water. So far, 
none have been taken in pure salt. 

The Florida striper reaches its 
greatest abundance in the Apala- 
chicola River Drainage. Its south- 
ernmost range on that side of the 
state seems to be the mouth of the 
Suwannee River. 


The east coast striper works 
down the St. Johns, sometimes as 
far as Sanford, but the most fa- 
mous fishing area for them is the 
Croaker Hole just south of We- 
laka. Silver Run, formed by the 


famous springs, has a fairly sub- 
stantial population of them, too. 

Of our two stripers, you’d as- 
sume that the St. Johns’ stripers 
would be similar to the northern 
fish, but it isn’t so. Our Apalachi- 
cola stripers more closely resem- 
ble their northern cousins. Why? 

Barkuloo subscribes to the 
unique distribution by the “stream 
capture” theory in which the 
fish worked westward across 
southern Georgia and northern 
Florida through drainage systems, 
these drainage systems being dis- 
rupted through upheavals of one 
sort or another which then-forced 
the water to flow into the next 
drainage system. As stripers were 
blocked from returning to the 
sea, they worked themselves over 
into the new drainage system. It 
took millions of years, but it is 
supporting evidence of why these 
groups are similar. 

See FLORIDA’S STRIPED 
BASS, May 1960 FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE 

It takes a trained eye like 
Barkuloo’s to distinguish one 
from the other in the Apalachi- 
cola and St. Johns varieties. Ac- 
tually, the stripes along this fish’s 
sides are a sometimes give-a-way. 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 


In the Apalachicola variety, the 
stripes are frequently interrupted; 
in the St. Johns variety, the 
stripes are always interrupted to 
some degree or another. To clinch 
the identification, however, the 
biologists work with groups of 
fish from each region, relying 
on the variance in scale count 
along the lateral line to separate 
the varieties. 

In general appearance, the 
striper is a handsome fish with 
clean, racy lines. Its silvery-olive 
dorsal coloring shades off into a 
silvery-white below. Dark bars, 
prominent and definite topside, 
become lighter or disappear en- 
tirely about 34 of the way down 
its sides. A hint of yellow fre- 
quently tints its mouth lining 
cheeks, and fins. 

There are various names for 
the striped bass, most of them 
descriptive in one way or another. 
Rock or rockfish are frequently 
heard and, of course, refer to the 
fish’s fondness for rocky areas. 
Greenhead or squidhound are 
sometimes used. Striped bass or 
striper is most common, however. 

The goal of Barkuloo’s project 
is to increase the stripers’ num- 
bers in Florida. And it is not as 
simple as it sounds. In many ways 
the striper is still a mystery fish 
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A tired Striper gives one last 

tail flip before being boated. 

The Striper is not a jumper, 

but when hooked will make 

long, swift runs always boring 
for the bottom. 


Photos By 
Wallace Hughes 


Stomach examination reveals 
that this Striper dined on 
shad. In addition to its high 
rating as a game and food 
fish, the Striped Bass might 
prove valuable in keeping 
certain rough fish in check. 


gee? 
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—despite constant and dedicated 
prying into its life. 

For example, little is known 
about the spawning habits of the 
Florida striper. 

The sex life of their northern 
brethren is pretty much an open 
book. These fish head up into the 
freshwater rivers in the spring. 
When a suitable area is found, the 
female lays close to the surface, 
with males commoting about her, 
splashing water in all directions, 
engaged in what the natives call 
a “rock fight.” 

Frequently, so engaged in their 
activity are these fish, that they 
can be scooped up with a dip net 
—a favorite way to collect them 
for restocking purposes. 

Striper eggs are large—about 
1/16 inch in diameter—and are 


termed ‘“dimersal” which means 
they are free-floating and light 
enough to keep bouncing along 
in a current, but heavy enough 
to settle in still water. Once set- 
tled, they become covered with 
silt and don’t develop. 

If they can keep bouncing along 
for 72 hours, they usually hatch. 

This is where the problem be- 
gins in Florida. The researchers 
know when and where the spawn- 
ing runs take place. They know, 
for instance, that in the Apa- 
lachicola drainage system, the 
spawning run occurs in the 
spring. Egg-laden females have 
been taken. And, later in the year, 
baby stripers show up indicating 
that everything went as planned. 

But the fish don’t “rock fight.” 
Efforts at dragging the likely 
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The Striped Bass 
has been’ given 
many _ descriptive 
names. A common 
Florida name is 
Rock Bass, or Rock 
Fish, because of its 
preference for rocky 
bottom waters. 


Photo By 
Jim Barkuloo 


areas with fine-mesh seines suited 
for egg-gathering have left the 
curious biologists empty-handed. 
Such eggs would be invaluable 
in hatchery work and could be 
the start of a program to artifi- 
cially propagate the variety that 
is already suited to southern 
waters. 


Research has shown that our 
stripers have good years and bad 
years regarding their spawning 
efforts. In a given year, the hatch 
may be extremely successful. The 
result is a lot of fish in that age 
class in the following years. Con- 
versely, if the hatch is poor, as it 
frequently is, there will be 
blanks or skips in the ages and 
sizes of fish caught later. 


Other factors which have not 
as yet been isolated enter into the 
complexity also. In 1954, a pre- 
vious researcher, Dr. William 
McLane, concentrated on _ the 
Black Creek area of the St. Johns 
and netted some of the saddest 
specimens of striped bass on rec- 
ord. The adults were wafer-thin, 
all head, and they barely had 
enough strength to protest their 
capture. No young were observed. 
For awhile it looked as though 
the St. Johns’ striper fishing was 
going to be a memory only. 
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But since 1959, the area has 
played host to sturdy, healthy 
specimens—with both young and 
adults being taken in number. 

Researchers are scratching their 
heads, but happily, over the turn- 


a-bout. Barkuloo suggests that 
the low water level at that time 
may have created the lean years 
and sickly fish. 

Young stripers, in general, eat 
micro-organisms and_ shad-fry, 
then graduate to such delicacies 
as shad, the river redhorse, mul- 
let, spotted sucker, croakers, and 
eels. They'll eat a shiner or two, 
also. Their growth rate is fairly 
rapid in Florida—up to 8” in one 
year; up to 14” the second; and 
even faster when older. Accord- 
ing to Barkuloo, a three-year old 
fish could weigh about five 
pounds. 

Before anglers up around the 
Jim Woodruff dam got onto them, 
stripers had been busting tackle 
with catfish, sturgeon, and gars 
taking the blame for the line- 
popping. By far the greatest con- 
centration of stripers are in this 
area, but Barkuloo complains that 
not enough people are fishing for 
them. He adds that the few (he 
estimates there are about fifty) 
who do are usually successful. 

Not that the fish lack appeal. 





Once “they” hook an angler, they 
have a convert for life. While they 
aren’t jumpers, a striper with a 
hook through its jaw will take 
off like a scared moose. They 
manage long runs, but always 
bore towards the bottom—some- 
times gaining their freedom in the 
rocks or debris there. 


At the Jim Woodruff Dam you 
can use a boat or stay on the cat- 
walk to fish the boils in the tail- 
race of the dynamos at the edge 
of the swift water. 


Best bait here is a threadfin 
shad or a head-hooked, live eel 
fished close to the bottom. Stand- 
ard catwalk tackle is a salt-water 
spinning reel with 20- or 30- 
pound-test line or a service reel 
loaded with 50-pound-test line. 
Boat fishermen get away with 
slightly lighter stuff. Stripers here 
will run up to 40 pounds with 
the biggest to date a 52-pounder 
caught back in 1957. At the dam, 
there are two seasonal runs; the 
spawning run in the spring; and 
a fall feeding run. Pin-pointing 
times, May and October are usu- 
ally the best months. 

The biggest stripers are usually 
caught in the Intracoastal Water- 
way near White City during the 

(continued on next page) 
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Photos By Wallace Hughes 


Jim Barkuloo and assistants at work tagging Striped Bass. Data such as the 
tag number, length and weight, are recorded before releasing. If you catch a 
tagged Florida Striper, be sure and report it to the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. 


(continued from preceding page) 
winter months or at the mouths 
of creeks in brackish water. 

In general, Apalachicola stripers 
head downstream towards salt 
water in cold weather and head 
back upstream again in the spring 
to spend the summer in fresh 
water. They are partial to swift 
currents and deep holes. 

Mouth-of-the-creek fishing can 
be sporting. With regular bass 
tackle, stripers can be enticed into 
hitting artificials, such as plastic 
eels, jigs and some of the “old 
standard” wobbling plugs in red- 
and-white. When stripers are 
in a shad-chasing mood, they’ll 
sometimes slam into a _ surface 
lure. 

There’s no set retrieve that 
always works on stripers. They’re 
inconsistent, sometimes high-tail- 
ing it after a rapidly moving lure, 
then again, pussy-footing after a 
slow mover. And, unfortunately, 
there are times when they’ll ig- 
nore every lure and every type 
retrieve. 
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Some anglers outsmart stripers 
by trolling; they’ve worked out a 
slow-trolling system using an un- 
derwater lure with a jig trailing 
behind. The double outfit attracts; 
usually the jig connects. 


While I doubt if it could be 
called a “hotspot,” Barkuloo has 
found a good supply of stripers in 
North Central Florida in addi- 
tion to the Croaker Hole popula- 
tion. Taking a census this past 
summer in Silver Run, tributary 
of the Oklawaha, Barkuloo and 
crew counted 400 stripers from 
the springs to a point 4% miles 
below the springs. Most of the 
fish were in the 114-to-3-pound 
bracket, but others ranged up to 
30 pounds. 


Fishing is prohibited in the run 
itself but the area below the 
bridge on Rt. 40 down to its junc- 
tion with the Oklawaha could be 
a choice summertime spot. Where 
the spring water joins the main 
river would be one of the better 
places to give them a try. 


Even more recently, another 
sizeable population of stripers has 
been discovered near Green Cove 
Springs. These are big ones—up 
to 30 and 40 pounds—and well 
worth getting acquainted with. 

In addition to adding to the 
sportfishing, stripers could serve 
a valuable function in keeping 
rough fish, such as the gizzard 
and threadfin shads, in check. In 
the South and North Carolina 
impoundments where stripers 
have taken hold, they have 
heavily reduced the shad popula- 
tion. 

Striped bass are open-water 
fish, as are shad, so it is doubtful 
if the stripers would ever harm 
the native populations which pre- 
fer a shoreline habitat, such as 
the bass and bluegills. Experi- 
mentally, a few stripers are sched- 
uled to be released in several 
Orlando lakes to see what the 
outcome will be. While there is 
no doubt that they can add to the 
fishing excitement, the research- 
ers want to verify that they won’t 
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harm the population of desirable 
fish. 

These stripers, by the way, are 
not expected to spawn as the 
lakes lack the current and type 
bottom needed for a successful 
hatch. Rather, the stripers will be 
utilized on a put-and-take basis. 

Much of Barkuloo’s effort is in- 
volved with catching stripers to 
tag them and to record other data 
such as length and weight. The 
tagged fish, caught again at a later 
date, supply valuable information 
regarding growth rate and migra- 
tion activities. 

The research team employ vari- 
ous methods to catch stripers— 
including SCUBA gear. At Silver 
Run, for example, they worked 
at night, herding stripers into a 
gill net placed across a small 
spring-fed tributary which flowed 
into the run. Using powerful 
lights and their underwater gear, 
they’d herd two or three stripers 
at a time into the net, then would 
pass the trapped fish up to an- 
other helper in a boat who 
quickly tagged, weighed, meas- 
ured, and released the fish on the 


Barkuloo releases a tagged Striped Bass. When 
caught at a later date it will supply such informa- 
tion as migration activities, and rate of growth. 


other side of the net—all in a 
matter of seconds. 

Except in situations as above, 
Barkuloo has just about discarded 
the use of gill nets, for, unless in- 
stantly removed, a striper injures 
and wears itself out trying to get 
untangled. Barkuloo has switched 
to a haul seine for all sizes of 
stripers, although frequently they 
can easily collect smaller ones by 
hook and line methods. For big- 
ger stripers they’ve tried to buy 
an underwater gun that shoots 
tranquilizers, but so far have not 
been able to get the equipment 
released to them. 

Collecting is not without its 
hazards. The power the striper 
has in its body was demonstrated 
in an incident at Selman’s Ditch, 
a small tributary of the Apa- 
lachicola River about 20 miles 
south of the Jim Woodruff Dam 
when a worker, a non-swimmer, 
was holding a net in which 
an aggravated 45-pound striper 
was contained. Wanting out, the 
striper lunged against the mesh 
and yanked the worker into the 
deep water. Fortunately help was 





nearby, otherwise it could have 
ended in tragedy. 

Private organizations have an 
interest in stripers, too. This past 
September, the Izaak Walton 
League of Stuart financed a proj- 
ect in which Barkuloo brought a 
load of stripers from Chesapeake 
Bay down to the St. Lucie River 
(not without its problems—the 
first load died en route!) where 
they freed them north of Stuart. 
The project is being watched 
with interest and with hopes 
that the majority of the stripers 
will survive and become estab- 
lished. If they get off a successful 
spawn once in ten years, the proj- 
ect will be labeled a_ success. 
Meanwhile, the fish are protected 
by special legislation in Martin 
and St. Lucie counties for at least 
four years. 

This fish is definitely worth 
promoting, and, thanks to your 
tackle and license purchases 
which help supply the Federal 
money for the research, it looks 
as though striper fishing in Flor- 
ida will be an ever-increasing 


reality. @ 


The numbered disc-shaped tags are fastened at the 
base of the soft dorsal fin. Recovery of bands indi- 
cates success or failure of stocking programs. 
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The Citrus Wildlife Management Area is the home of one of the 
largest white-tail deer herds in Florida. 


SOME FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE— 





ROM A HUNTER’S viewpoint, a 
F stand of scrub oak timber is 
a fine habitat for wildlife. 

From a forester’s viewpoint, a 
stand of scrub oak timber is as 
economically worthless as_ last 
week’s newspaper. 

Plenty of sound arguments can 
be found for both sides. Hunters 
contend that wildlife need food 
and shelter; mast-bearing oaks 
are a favorite source of food for 
game, and as such justify their 
existence. Foresters agree with 
this, but point out that the owner 
has a right to expect some finan- 
cial return for his investment in 
jand; worthless trees should be 
cleared out so that merchantable 
trees can be planted to provide 
a solid income. 

Can these divergent interests 
be resolved to the satisfaction of 
both hunter and forester? 

Testing ground for this issue, 
which has become a hot contro- 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


MULTIPLE-USE PROGRAM 


—ON THE CITRUS WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT AREA 


BY J. E. MOORE 


Chief, Information - Education 
Florida Wildlife Service 


versy, is the Citrus Wildlife Man- 
agement Area, a 41,000 acre seg- 
ment of the 114,000 acre Withla- 
coochee State Forest, between 
Brooksville and Inverness. 

The Citrus Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area is the home of one of 
the largest deer herds in Florida. 
Probably every deer hunter in 
Florida has heard of the deer 
hunts held there during the past 
five years; and few wildlife man- 
agement areas have been the sub- 
ject of so much controversy. 

Basically, the controversy stems 
from the fact that the Florida 
Forest Service has cleared large 
areas of scrub oak timber, and re- 
planted with young pine trees. 
Hunters coming upon _ these 
cleared areas get the impression 
that the entire wildlife area is be- 


ing “scalped.” They complain that 
the size of the deer herd will de- 
crease as a result of forest man- 
agement activity. 

“A lot of the controversy is 
clearly a lack of understanding 
and lack of information as to why 
this clearing is being done,” said 
R. A. Bonninghausen, Chief of 
Forest Management for the Flor- 
ida Forest Service. “Actually, this 
clearing of scrub oak land is part 
of a carefully controlled study, 
under the direction of the Forest 
Service, the Game and Fresh Wa- 
ter Fish Commission, and the 
University of Florida. If sports- 
men understand the background, 
and the history of this project, 
then we feel that the reason for 
controversy will be eliminated.” 

The Citrus Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area has been open for 
hunting for only five years. Prior 
to that it was part of an old fed- 
eral land-use project, acquired 
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and organized by the Resettle- 
ment Administration during 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first term 
as president in the early 1930’s. 
When acquired, much of the land 
had been severely logged and 
burned repeatedly by uncon- 
trolled wildfires. Originally, the 
intent of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration was to bring the land 
back into productivity and to pro- 
vide full use of it for public bene- 
fit. In 1939, the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration was virtually aban- 
doned an this particular land-use 
project was placed in custody of 
the Soil Conservation Service. In 

1953, it was transferred to the 
U.S. Forest Service to maintain 
on a caretaker basis. Several 
years later it was offered to the 
State of Florida at a price of 70% 
of its value at that time. 

The entire forest of 113,656 
acres is in three tracts: Citrus, 
Croom, and Richloam. It had tre- 
mendous value from many stand- 
points. Most of the area at one 
time had furnished saw logs for a 
sizable lumber industry in the 
area. Asa result of fire protection, 
some land had become restocked 
naturally and other land—a com- 
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paratively small percentage—had 
been planted. 

Game biologists and hunters 
recognized it as a good wildlife 
habitat, and the Citrus area a 
game refuge for many years was 
well known for its large deer 
herd. McKethan Lake, Silver 
Lake, and the Withlacoochee Riv- 
er could be developed into ex- 
cellent recreation areas. In addi- 
tion, the entire forest was located 
in central Florida, near enough 
to the concentration of population 
in the Tampa-St. Petersburg- 
Clearwater area to attract thou- 
sands of visitors. Clearly, it would 
be an excellent acquisition for the 
benefit of all Floridians. 
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The Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission was in- 
terested in acquiring the land— 
but had no way of paying the 
$6,163,328 which represented 70% 
of the assessed value. The Florida 
Forest Service was also interested 
in the tract, and felt sure that 
with good forest management, the 
price could be paid from the sale 
of forest products over the 25- 
year period allowed by the U.S. 
Forest Service. Final agreement 
was reached and the FFS pur- 
chased the land in 1958. 

The Florida Forest Service was 
faced immediately with two mon- 
umental tasks: building up the 

(continued on next page) 


Tractor pulled Marden chop- 

per prepares land for planting 

on the Withlacoochee State 

Forest. Area in background 

will remain in natural state 
for wildlife. 


Aerial view shows’ areas 
cleared for planting, and 
broad strips of scrub oak tim- 
berland left untouched as food 
and shelter areas for wildlife. 
The narrow rectangular area 
in the center of the picture, 
adjoining the section line, is a 
planted game food plot. Vari- 
ous combinations of cleared, 
and untouched areas, are be- 
ing tested to determine the 
needs to maintain deer herd. 
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(continued from preceding page) 
114,000 acre tract to full produc- 
tivity — and realizing enough 
money from the sale of forest 
products to pay off the six million 
dollar-plus mortgage. But the 
service also recognized that this 
land should be for the use and 
benefit of all Floridians, and so 
a “multiple-use” policy was estab- 
lished. 

This policy simply means the 
development of forest land for 
timber, wildlife, and recreational 
uses. With this goal in mind, the 
Forest Service signed a ‘“memo- 
randum of understanding” with 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. This policy recog- 
nizes that the Forest Service must 
manage the Withlacoochee State 
Forest to produce the highest pos- 
sible income from forest products, 
while at the same time recogniz- 
ing that forest management must 
be compatible with wildlife man- 
agement and recreational uses, to 
create the greatest good for the 
greatest number of Floridians. 

While for the most part these 
two efforts can be, or are com- 
patible, it is inevitable that at 
times they will be in conflict. 
When this happens a compromise 
must be reached. The wildlife 
must be protected; but the pur- 
chase price of more than six mil- 
lion dollars must be paid by 1983. 


“The purchase price is only 
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part of the cost,” Bonninghausen 
said. “In addition to this, 15% of 
the gross receipts from the forest 
have to be paid to the counties in 
which it is located, in lieu of 
taxes, and interest on the princi- 
pal will amount to over a million 
dollars, even though the property 
Was acquired at a very favorable 
rate of interest. The hard, cold 
fact is that income must average 
almost $3 per acre per year to 


Access roads for timber crews, hunters, fishermen, and others who use the 
forest facilities have to be graded and maintained by the Forest Service. 
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A “selective cut” of 
the timber has been 
made from this area 
on the Withlacoo- 
chee Forest. Dis- 
eased, limby poorly 
formed trees have 
been removed and 
sold for pulpwood 
to make room for 
better trees to grow 
faster. 


Photos By 
Florida Forest 
Service 


pay these debts; and this does not 
include the cost of maintaining 
roads, protecting the forest from 
wildfire, maintenance of recrea- 
tional facilities, and overall forest 
management expenses.” 

In September of 1959, a five 
year study was started to learn 
the effect on white-tailed deer of 
pine site preparation in the deep 
sands of central Florida. The 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, the School of For- 
estry of the University of Florida, 
and the Forest Service agreed to 
cooperate in the study, to be 
made on the Citrus Wildlife Man- 
agement Area. Three objectives 
were outlined: 1) To study the 
effect on deer of varying degrees 
of site preparation for pine plan- 
tations; 2) To investigate factors 
responsible for any observed fluc- 
tuations in deer populations; and 
3) To devise some means of pre- 
paring sites for pine plantations 
that would have a minimum detri- 
mental effect on existing deer 
populations. 

When completed, four plots, 
each covering one square mile 
(640 acres) will be given differ- 
ent treatments. One plot will be 
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completely cleared; 25% of the 
second plot will be left un- 
touched; on the third 50% will 
be left in its natural state; and 
on the fourth plot no clearing will 
be done, to serve as a “control” 
plot. The clearing will be done 
with a double-tandem chopper 
pulled by a heavy tractor, fol- 
lowed by planting of pine seed- 


lings. Three series of these four 


plots will be located throughout 
the Citrus area to test the find- 
ings. A total of 7,680 acres will 
be involved in the experiment. 
Game biologists will study the ef- 
fect of these various treatments 
on the deer population by making 
track counts, browse studies, and 
periodic inspection of pine planta- 
tions and other vegetation. 

“This is where the controversy 
reached the boiling point,’ Bon- 
ninghausen said. “When a hunter 
sees a square mile completely 
cleared and planted in seedlings, 
he understandably gets the im- 
pression that the entire area is 
being ruined for hunting. But the 
fact is that the cleared area rep- 
resents only 10 per cent—some 
4,000 acres—of the entire Citrus 
Wildlife Management Area.” 


Final results of this study will 





not be known for some time, but 
some encouraging observations 
have already been made. In a re- 
cent newspaper interview, Dr. S. 
L. Beckwith, University of Flor- 
ida wildlife specialist directing 
the research said: “Our tentative 
results show the clearing has in- 
creased some forms of wildlife 
and has not caused a decrease in 
the deer population.” 


Beckwith said one benefit the 
clearing will have is providing 
the “edge effect” desired by much 
game. Animals are able to stay 
near the border of several vege- 
tation types to find their needs, 
he said. 

The need for additional income 
from the forest, while at the same 
time preserving the deer popula- 
tion for hunting, makes the need 
for this study obvious. And the 
answers from the study will have 
repercussions far beyond the 
boundaries of the Citrus Wildlife 
Management Area, for many 
landowners in Florida have con- 
verted—and will continue to con- 
vert—scrub oak land to pine 
plantations. 

“Scrub oak, although useful as 
feed for deer, have no sale value 
in Florida today,’ Bonninghausen 


Hundreds of fishermen and boating enthusiasts use the popular Silver Lake 
recreation area. Boat ramps have been built, and camp facilities are planned. 
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said. “And although the influx of 
hunters for a few weeks during 
the fall and winter does help the 
economy of the surrounding area, 
it adds little—about 10 cents an 
acre—to the receipts available for 
paying off the debt on the forest. 
On the other hand, a well-stocked 
pine forest not only provides a 
profit to the landowner but helps 
the economy of the area on a 
year-round basis, not only be- 
cause of the products it supplies, 
but the labor employed to cut and 
haul the timber, and to operate 
the industries which convert logs 
into saleable lumber or other for- 
est products.” 

Many large landowners—par- 
ticularly the pulp and paper com- 
panies—are watching this study 
with keen interest. If the study 
can produce guidelines as to how 
much scrub oak must be left to 
maintain a deer herd, then there 
is no doubt but that the recom- 
mendations will be followed in 
many parts of Florida. 

“Timber stands on the forest 
will not be clear cut just to ob- 
tain receipts,’ Bonninghausen 
commented. “Cutting is and will 
continue to be on a sound man- 
agement basis and will provide 
the highest income over the 
years, but hunting and other rec- 
reational uses will continue to 
play an important part in the de- 
velopment of the forest.” 

The Florida Forest Service is 
presently following a five-year 
forest management plan developed 
from timber cruise date obtained 
from the original U.S. Forest 
Service appraisal. Income from 
the forest since the Service took 
over, through June 30, 1962, 
amounted to $682,382, from the 
sale of sawtimber, pulpwood, 
stumpwood and naval stores 
leases, along with small amounts 
from grazing rental and a portion 
of the returns from sale of hunt- 
ing permits on the Citrus Wild- 
life Management Area. 

Much of the land on the forest. 
is badly understocked. Since 1958, 
more than 14% million pine seed- 


(continued on page 38) 


THE UNDESIRABLES 


They are ugly to the eye — true rough fish 


|" THERE HADN'T been a couple 
of uniformed wildlife officers on 
the bank when we launched our 
boats, I'd have felt guilty all even- 
ing. Nocturnal operations with a 
headlight and gig are often 
viewed with suspicion but this 
time it was all right. It was just 
the Sportsman’s Club of West 
Volusia County staging a gar 
sticking with the blessings of law 
and order. 

By good dark the boats had 
dispersed and there were head- 
lights moving furtively all over 
the lake. It looked like profes- 
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ruffians — and scorned by most Florida anglers 


sional Everglades frog hunting 
without the airboat noise. 


For the most part it was two 
men to a skiff—one to row and 
one taking a heroic pose in the 
bow with the gig. 

Fearing I might end up either 
in the lake or the gar tub if I 
tried gigging, I ran the boat with 
Buddy Nordmann up forward 
giving me a blow-by-blow of what 
went on. Jack Gowdy was run- 
ning Wimpy Stearman’s boat for 
him 50 yards away. 


Finally, Buddy announced he 
had a contact and we approached 
the foot-long garlet with all 
the stealth that can be mustered 
by two men with big feet and an 
aluminum boat. Buddy speared 
his target with a 6-inch stab and 
we had No. 1 in the tub. 


There’s a little knack to gigging 
gar as the tally usually shows at 
the end of such an evening. 


First, you have to figure where 
he really is in the water and not 
just where he seems to be. Sec- 


Charles Nordmann shows tech- 
nique in gigging a gar on one 
of the gar-sticking tours of the 
Sportsman’s Club of West 
Volusia County. 


ondly, it is bad form to attempt a 
javelin throw. 


Easy does it. You turn your 
headlight full on the unsuspecting 
gar who is lying still or finning 
slowly a few inches under the 
surface and wondering what the 
heck made the sun come up again 
so soon. Then you ease your gig 
as close as you think you can 
without spooking your quarry. 
This may be a matter of scant 
inches. 

You need a heavy handle on 
your gig—not because you're 
going to tangle with such a gosh- 
awtully big fish—but because it 
takes weight to drive the spear 
through water and gar. 

There weren’t many gar that 
night but gar-sticking is a social 
activity with conservation over- 
tones and I don’t know how such 
an expedition could fail. 


A number of sportsmen’s clubs 
are engaging in gar spearing or 
bow-hunting under the supervi- 
sion of the Florida Game & Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Some- 
times an evening’s kill runs into 
the hundreds. Gar can’t be 
eliminated by such activity but 
they can be controlled to some 
extent. 

How much harm can gar do? 


Well, the biologists say they 
don’t hurt anything when they’re 
present in moderate numbers. In 


Photo By Charles Waterman 
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Sport-wise, the needle-nose and spotted gars are speared, taken 


BY 
CHARLES WATERMAN 


fact, it’s probable they are part 
of nature’s balance. But an over- 
population is something else 
again and they take up space, 
food and oxygen needed by more 
valued fish. 

In most Florida waters, a 2- 
foot gar is a big one. There are 
several varieties of gar, best 
known being the big alligator gars 
fished for in Arkansas, Missouri 
and some other Southern states. 
Those big ones aren’t our prob- 
lem, although some large ’gator 
gars are occasionally taken from 
the main rivers of extreme north- 
west Florida. 

The most awesome congrega- 
tions of small garfish appear in 
some of South Florida’s canals 


with bow and arrow, and sometimes on hook and line. 


and creeks. Running from 10 
inches to two feet in length, they 
sometimes get so thick you can’t 
see the bottom in shallow water 
and I’ve casually ladled up dozens 
of them with a landing net while 
idling along in an outboard boat. 
That means they’re too danged 
thick. 

When it gets chilly, they school 
up in immense bells in deep poc- 
kets—so close together that when 
one moves several hundred have 
to move. When we have low 
water in, say the Tamiami Trail 
Canal in South Florida, the gars 
compete with bass and panfish for 
oxygen and the Game & Fresh 
Water Fish Commission some- 
times cleans out a crowded sec- 


Although not a problem in Florida, some big alligator gar 
are found in the main rivers of northwest Florida. 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 









tion to give game fish a fresh 
start. 

Spearing or bow hunting is 
about the only sport to be had 
from Florida gar as far as I can 
see. It’s true they will take bait 
or strike a lure but they don’t 
put up much fight in the smaller 
sizes and the big ones latch on 
too rarely to be worth fishing for. 
The occasional four or 5-footer 
will give you a bad time with 
your light tackle but it’s generally 
a turtle-type battle. 

For the most part, a deceased 
gar is just so much fertilizer al- 
though Seminole Indians have 
long used them for food. 

We have another fresh water 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
ruffian who has been eulogized 
and cussed by fishing writers. 
That’s the bowfin, grindle or mud- 
fish, who will take a plug as if it 
had been stolen from him and will 
rip the stuffing out of things if 
you don’t watch him. He has a 
low boiling point and will jump 
when hooked but he has a poor 
reputation as food and qualifies 
as a trash fish with no argument. 
Hooked on bait, he’s usually down 
on the bottom and doesn’t display 
a spectacular fight. 

It’s in the shallow mud bays or 
pockets you get your kicks from 
a mudfish. He’s apt to be in just 
the spot where a bass could be 
expected and his massive swirl, 
blasting strike and subsequent 
tugs cause many an angler to be- 
lieve he has a bass for the mantle 
piece. The strike is just as hard, 
the fight is just as tough and the 
fish is just as big but, human aa- 
ture being what it is, fishermen 
tend toward profanity instead of 
cheers when a “mud” comes 
aboard. 

Not many folks actually fish 
for mudfish. I’ve seen them caught 
on nearly every cast in some deep 


water lakes once the fisherman 
established the depth. A small, 
sinking plug or a jig will do the 
business if worked slowly. In my 
experience, mudfish are fond of 
scooping up a lure while it is sink- 
ing—generally just before it 
reaches the bottom. 

I’ve certainly had my moments 
with mudfish. Last summer I was 
fishing a streamer over some 
good-sized bass I could see plainly 
when something I took for a 10- 
pounder nabbed the fly with a 
rush. A big bowfin had me all 
over that canal before I finally 
saw what he was just as he 
gnawed off my leader. He’d had 
me fooled right up to the last 
second. It was weedy and he 
hadn’t jumped. 

Mudfish can take over a lake 
and they’re hard to get out of 
there without killing everything 
else in the place. In rivers, they 
seem to operate in cycles. This 
year the fishermen wail that mud- 
fish are taking over the whole 
works. Next year they seem to be 
back to normal. 

They’re_ evil-looking rascals, 
being real throwbacks. They’re 
hard to unhook and will bear a 


Many anglers are fooled by the blasting strike, massive swirl and jump 
of the mudfish, when hooked. The cheers turn to jeers when they find 
a “mud” and not a bass has been hooked. 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


little care when a multi-hooked 
plug is involved. Call them a 
“practice” fish if you will. When 
one strikes you might as well en- 
joy the battle, even though you 
won't get any victory plaque or 
souvenir button for putting him 
in the boat. 

The biggest mudfish I ever saw 
nearly scared me out of a 9-foot 


boat. 
I was paddling and another fel- 


low was fishing in deep, clear 
water when I was conscious of a 
dark shadow rising beside the 
boat. It turned out to be an im- 
mense mudfish who had come up 
to see if my gently moving paddle 
might be good to eat. I involun- 
tarily yanked the paddle away 
and he sank sadly in disappoint- 
ment. Boy! Was he big! 

How one fish becomes trash and 
another with similar qualifications 
becomes a gamefish is pretty hard 
to figure out but I’d like to point 
out that NO fresh water fish has 
become popular unless he is good 
to eat. Perhaps the nearest to an 
exception is the big alligator gar 
fished for in some Southern rivers 
but it’s a tug-of-war sort of thing 
with huge hunks of meat as bait 
and I doubt if there are many 
avid devotees. 

Where the fresh water meets 
the salt in Florida, there are a 
couple of odd-balls. The tarpon, 
seldom considered fit to eat (some 
folks claim it’s all right in chow- 
der) is one of the top gamefish of 
the world and is highly regarded 
by tourist fishermen as well as 
some Floridians. Of course, its 
fight is so spectacular and _ it 
jumps so high that it can’t well be 
ignored. 

The ladyfish, pound for pound, 
makes the tarpon look low and 
slow but the ladyfish doesn’t get 
very big. A 5-pounder is a whop- 
per. The lady is despised by many 
bridge fishermen. 

The one folks can’t make up 
their minds about is the jack 
crevalle, a really beautiful fish 
and perhaps the hardest puller, 
pound for pound, of any. The 
jack is a violent striker, hitting a 
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lure in a quick turn and digging 
for bottom with power that’s hard 
to handle. Most jacks are caught 
in salt water and they seldom get 
up far enough to be found among 
black bass although tarpon and 
bass are frequently in the same 
waters. 


One gamester that’s escaped the 
trash heap is the bonefish of the 
Florida Keys and the Bahamas. 
He’s strictly a salt water fish but 
is taken on light fresh water type 
tackle and I want him in here 
because I can make a point with 
him. 

In the first place, the bonefish 
is good to eat but so full of bones 
that it is very seldom cooked in 
this country, being considered a 
delicacy by some Bahama re- 
sidents. I’ve eaten bonefish and 
liked it but it takes too long to 
pick off a mouthfull and the 
Bahamans can have it. 


But the point is no one ever 
called the bonefish trash and the 
reason is pretty plain if we stop 
a little. It’s simply that you don’t 
catch many bones when fishing 
for something else. You generally 
do it on purpose when you catch 
a Florida bonefish and no one is 
disappointed the way a_ bass 
fisherman is when he catches a 
mudfish. 

Fresh water catfish are top- 
notch table fare, whether it’s the 
lowly bullhead or the compara- 
tively glamorous channel cat. No 
one calls a fresh water cat a trash 
fish and they have a lot of com- 
mercial importance in Florida. On 
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The gafftopsail is a 
hotshot among cat- 
fish, and will strike 
at plugs and flies. 
The one shown here 
grabbed a _ darter- 
type plug. 


Photo By 
Charles Waterman 


the other hand they aren’t known 
as game fish. 

At one time there was a move 
to declare the channel catfish a 
game fish. One of the usual re- 
quirements for a fresh water 
game fish is that it take an arti- 
ficial lure and a catfish will, now 
and then, take an artificial. How- 
ever, it’s my experience that I’d 
starve to death fishing for chan- 
nel cats with artificial lures so the 
fresh water cat stays somewhere 
in between game fish and trash 
fish. 

Now when we go to salt water, 
Floridians generally scorn all 
kinds of catfish. This means that 
any kind of salt water catfish is 
left on the bank when he takes 
a bait intended for something 
more desirable. Most coastal 
bridges used to be decorated with 
dead catfish in various stages of 
decomposition but there are 
clean-up moves afoot and it isn’t 
as bad as it used to be. 


Those who do eat salt water 
catfish say they’re good, especial- 
ly the fancy character known as 
the gafftopsail catfish and simply 
“gafftop” for short. 

The gafftop is quite a fish. 

About ten years ago I went 
fishing in a brackish bay with a 
fellow who had never caught a 
snook but who had listened to 
my flowery praise of the brackish 
water battler. It was on his first 
fishing day that he had a hard 
strike on a bucktail jig and got 
pretty excited. 


His fish kept going but didn’t 


go very fast. I figured it might be 
a jack crevalle or channel bass 
but I’ve known big snook to act 
that way too. 

Anyway the fish went so far 
that my friend’s line was pretty 
well gone so we started the motor 
and took out in pursuit. 

I gave away the point of the 
story to begin with but it finally 
developed that our adversary was 
a nice, big salt water catfish to my 
friend’s great mortification. 

A few months back I read 
where someone had caught a gaff- 
top on a plug and felt it was ex- 
traordinary. It isn’t unusual at all 
in southwestern Florida where a 
gafftop will often take a surface 
plug or fly. The strike isn’t par- 
ticularly fast but you know you 
have company when he clamps 
down, especially if he’ll go five or 
six pounds. 

Gafftops are extremely slimy 
wherever I’ve caught them but 
that’s no discredit to any fish. All 
fish have a little slimy covering; 
it just happens that the gafftop 
has more than his share. He has a 
bad habit of rolling up in the 
leader which makes a pretty bad 
mess of things and his spines are 
just as bad as other catfish plus 
being a lot longer. 

Gafftop catfish were responsible 
for the most beautiful fishing 
sight I’ve ever seen and it’s un- 
usual enough to be worth telling. 

A few years back, my wife 
Debie and I were down in the 
mangrove Everglades near Ever- 
glades City fishing and staying on 
a little outboard houseboat we’d 
bought (it proved a poor invest- 
ment). We threw some food over- 
board and since we’d been an- 
chored several days in one spot, 
we'd attracted quite a colony of 
gafftops. We knew they were 
present because we had seen them 
swirling around the stern and 
when we tossed a lure back there 
they’d generally show some inter- 
est. We caught and released a 
couple. 

Then one afternoon we threw 
some bread scraps back over the 

(continued on page 38) 
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Our starting point at Stuart was a beautiful, tropical canal. 
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BY ELGIN WHITE 


BOATING ADVENTURE 


Part I — Stuart, St. Lucie Canal, Lake Okeechobee, 
Cross State Canal, Caloosahatchee River to Ft. Myers 


Bers A BOAT CRUISE across Flor- 
ida’s mid-section, east to west, 
and you'll cruise into America’s 
last frontier. 

It’s a journey that can be made 
in small boat, medium sized boat, 
or big boat, with the end result 
being one of the most fascinating 
water tours ever made. 

You'll actually go from ultra- 
modern civilization into’ the 
depths of wilderness, where man 
seldom is seen. 

It’s the fascinating trip from 
Stuart, on the east coast, through 
the St. Lucie canal, across Lake 
Okeechobee, down the Caloosa- 
hatchee River to Ft. Myers, and 
from there into the Gulf to 
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Naples. Then you go into the 
winding waters of the Ten Thou- 
sand Islands to Everglades City, 
out into the Gulf to Little Shark 
River, and back into the wilder- 
ness stretch of Whitewater Bay 
to Flamingo, at the very tip of 
the Florida peninsula. 

If you’re in a hurry, you can 
do it in two days and nights. If 
you're not, take a week. The 
scenery is well worth it. 

Johnny Johnson (the old crony 
who makes these boating jaunts 
with me you've read about before 
in FLORIDA WILDLIFE) was ready to 
go again, so we planned this trip 
in earnest. 

As usual, however, we dinna 


have a boat. Not the kind we 
wanted. For this cruise, I wanted 
a little lumber underfoot, ‘cause 
I have been on the Okeechobee 
and in the Gulf before when they 
were both in nasty moods, and 
an outboard is sorta “corky” 
to me. 

To get the craft in mind, I called 
my good friend Lee Evans, man- 
ager of the City of Miami News 
Bureau. Said Lee, “Got just the 
guy for you . Charlie Miller. 
He’s a dentist, but would rather 
push a boat than pull teeth. He 
has a 27-foot Constellation that 
should be just your size. Let’s call 
him.” 

Lee called Charlie and asked 
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him how he’d like to make a boat 
trip. That’s like asking a thirsty 
man if he’d like to have a drink. 
Before the excited dentist could 
answer, Lee whipped the phone 
over to me and said, “He’s hooked 
... give him the word.” 


I introduced myself, and the 
immediate reply was, “When do 
we leave?” With this show of en- 
thusiasm, half my problem in 
setting up the trip was licked. 


Like many south Florida boat- 
men, Charlie Miller and his wife, 
Sarita, spend most of their cruis- 
ing time in adjacent waters, from 
the Florida Keys to the Bahamas. 
I explained to him about our 
planned cruise, and Charlie’s in- 
terest was whetted even more. “I 
have never even thought of that 
trip,” he remarked. “I think it 
would be fascinating. Count me 
in all the way.” 


Miller’s enthusiasm was under- 
standable. Florida’s Everglades 
country is actually America’s last 
frontier that can be explored by 
boat. There are thousands of 
square miles of wild country, 
many in the protected environs 
of the Everglades National Park, 
where man’s civilized invasion 
has not touched. And now that 
the Park is there, the wildlife and 
the country will survive and grow 
in their natural state. 


Johnny and I met Charlie and 
Sarita at Stuart on a Monday 
evening, and while at dinner we 
went over the charts for the jour- 
ney. Should you anticipate this 
trip—and it’s one you_ should 
certainly make—here are _ the 
Coast and Geodetic charts you 
should have: 

473—The Caloosahatchee Riv- 

er, Ft. Myers, and San 
Carlos Bay 
598-599—Shark River, Lost- 
man’s Bay, Whitewater 
Bay and Flamingo 
1247—Stuart and the St. Lucie 
Canal 
1289—Lake Okeechobee and 
the Caloosahatchee River 
1255—Ft. Myers area 
1254—Chatham River to Clam 
Pass 
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1253—East Cape to Mormon 
Key 
These charts can be obtained at 
most marinas or at the U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey office in 
Miami or Jacksonville. 


After a careful review of the 
charts, we figured on our gasoline 
consumption and spaced our gas 
stops at various intervals. We 
figured Charlie’s cruiser would 
make about one and one half 
miles (or a little better) per gal- 
lon, and she held 80 gallons. That 
protected us on gas stops, as we 
planned the first day’s run to be 
between Stuart and Clewiston on 
Lake Okeechobee, a distance of 
about 60 miles. From Clewiston 
to Ft. Myers is between 60 and 75 
miles. From Ft. Myers to Ever- 
glades City would be about 60 
miles, and the distance from 
Everglades City to Flamingo 
through Whitewater Bay was 64 
miles. We could make it with gas 
to spare on each run, figuring on 
running about 2800 rpm’s on the 
average. 


Tuesday morning broke bright 
and clear as we left the marina 
at Frazier’s Creek in Stuart. We 
wheeled right into the channel of 
the St. Lucie river and turned 
south for the run up the canal. 


About seven miles from our 
start we encountered the first of 
a series of three locks between 
Stuart and Ft. Myers. This lock 
was under repair and we made 
certain to be there between 8-9 
am. That is the only hour of the 
morning when traffic is permitted 
through as long as construction 
is going on. Had we missed the 
hour, we would have had to wait 
until four o’clock in the afternoon 
for the next opening. By the time 
you read this, however, repairs 
should have been completed and 
the locks will be available for 
traffic throughout the day. 

Just past the locks we came 
upon a bridge with a 7 foot clear- 
ance. We needed 91% feet so we 
sounded the horn for clearance. 

We passed on through and made 
a quick run through the canal to 
Indiantown, some 20 miles from 
Stuart. There we encountered a 
brand new marina on the star- 
board side of the canal. This 
marina had all the latest equip- 
ment and supplies, and while 
there Charlie gassed up. 

Dr. Miller is a bit of a worrier 
on a boat. This in itself is good, 
as Charlie made sure he ran the 
blower at least five minutes be- 
fore starting the engines each 

(continued on next page) 


Heading west through the locks of the St. Lucie canal. 
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(continued from preceding page) 
time; he opened all the hatches 
for good ventilation to the engine 
room; he made sure Sarita didn’t 
fire the alcohol stove to start 
cooking; the smoking lamp was 
definitely out; and Charlie made 
a personal inspection of the bilges 
prior to each start. 


This all seemed to be overdo- 
ing it a bit to me, but I’ll almost 
guarantee that Charlie Miller will 
never have a fire on board his 
boat! 

Following our stop at the In- 
diantown marina, we passed un- 
der two more bridges (the first 
one had plenty of clearance, the 
second, a railroad bridge, had to 
get the horn) and on into Lake 
Okeechobee. 


There are two routes that can 
be taken across Okeechobee. One 
is a direct compass bearing run 
across the lake, and the other is 
a longer, but more scenic run 
around the eastern and southern 
edge of the big water. It’s shorter 
to take a bearing of 220 degrees 
straight across to Clewiston, but 
since we were on a scenic cruise 
for pictures, we chose the shore 
route. 


We had another reason for the 
shore run, too. Lake Okeechobee, 
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the second largest fresh water 
lake entirely within the boundar- 
ies of the United States, can cut 
an unruly rug at times. The wind 
was kicking up a few line squalls 
from the southwest, and Okee- 
chobee was full of whitecaps. It’s 
more of a chop than a roll, though, 
because the lake is quite shallow 
in most places, making it neces- 
sary to keep close to channels. 

We followed the shore line 
quite closely and got a good look 
at the graceful Australian pines 
that lined the dikes. These dikes 
were built after the disastrous 
hurricane of 1926, and play an 
important part in the flood con- 
trol program that is now under- 
way throughout south Florida. 
The level of Lake Okeechobee is 
a bit above the surrounding land, 
and the dikes and pines are all 
around the eastern, southern, and 
western perimeters. 

When we reached red beacon 
84-A, we cut across the lake on 
a reading of 273 degrees to red 
beacon 14, which put us on a 
course into Clewiston. 

As we neared the channel lead- 
ing into Clewiston, we learned, 
the hard way, that you must stay 
right in mid-channel. We had 
veered slightly to starboard near 
marker 10 and we experienced a 


We pulled through 
the locks at Clewis- 
ton into Johnson's 
Fish Camp for a 
brief respite. Charlie 
had a loose prop! 


Photos By 


Johnny Johnson 
Florida State 
News Bureau 


rugged “crunch” and bump that 
signalled we were having an ar- 
gument with some pretty large 
rocks. Charlie quickly threw the 
engines into neutral and backed 
off, but we felt a slight vibration 
as we again went forward. 

The vibrations weren’t teeth 
shattering by any means, and we 
continued on into Clewiston, 
passing through the storm gates 
on the dike. 

Since we had made good time, 
we decided to continue on. We 
proceeded again along the shore 
route, and from Clewiston to 
Moore Haven, where we encoun- 
tered the locks into the Caloosa- 
hatchee River, the 13-mile run 
was absolutely beautiful. We 
could almost reach out and touch 
the thickly planted Australian 
pines on the port side, and the 
silk-smooth canal offered good 
running room. 

Charlie, good ol’ worryin’ 
Charlie, decided he’d better gas 
up again before trying to go all 
the way to Fort Myers, so we 
pulled in at a small dock on the 
right about a mile past Moore 
Haven. This dock (and its pro- 
prietor) were quite weather- 
beaten, but it was an oasis in the 
wilderness to Dr. Miller. We filled 
the tanks and moved on. We went 
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through the third and final locks 
about 30 miles from Ft. Myers. 

The change in scenery as we 
neared the west coast city was 
remarkable. When we departed 
Moore Haven, the Caloosahatchee 
was bounded by rather flat, grassy 
lands. But as we got within 13 
miles of Fort Myers, the sur- 
rounding countryside blossomed 
into deep green foliage, studded 
with Royal palm trees, meander- 
ing kudzu vines that appeared to 
be smothering the life out of 
everything from magnolia tree to 
telephone pole, and the lush trop- 
ical setting of hibiscus and flow- 
ering poinciana trees. 

The Caloosahatchee began to 
widen as we picked up the chan- 
nel markers that would lead us 
into the Royal Palm municipal 
marina at Ft. Myers. Now the 
river seemed to cut deeper into 





the earth, and high, rocky coral 
bluffs joined the tropic setting. 
These deep banks were garnished 
with ferns that would remind you 
of deepest Africa. About the only 
thing missing was Tarzan swing- 
ing through the air and a few 
crocodiles lazing in the sun along 
the banks. 

Though we didn’t run into any 
crocodiles, we did see the croc’s 
cousin, a pretty wise ol’ alligator. 
We almost ran this character 
down right in sight of downtown 
Fort Myers. We were a bit 
amazed that a ’gator would be 
found in the middle of civiliza- 
tion like this, but we learned later 
from a dock worker at the marina 
that this ’gator has it made. He 
meets the various touring river 
boats that take visitors on scenic 
runs up the river. and the thrilled 
tourists toss choice tidbits his 


Sarita proved an 

adept deck hand 

when we docked at 
Fort Myers. 


Ibis and herons 
flocked onto an is- 
land near Fort My- 
ers, making the 
green_ shrubbery 
look as if it was 
covered with snow. 


way. After all, why work for a 
living when you can live off the 
fat of the land? 

There was another vestige of 
nature in the raw right in the 
middle of the Caloosahatchee at 
Fort Myers. Just to the starboard 
of red marker 59 was a clump of 
greenery that formed a _ small 
island. Since we were approach- 
ing the island at dusk, thousands 
of birds were winging their way 
in from the Everglades, coming 
in to roost on that bit of green. 
This was one of many rookeries 
in the Everglades area, and the 
ibis and herons that flocked onto 
the island made the green shrub- 
bery look as if it were completely 
covered with snow. It was really 
a beautiful sight. 

We pulled in for the night at 
the Royal Palm yacht basin in 
Fort Myers, just past the bridge 
that spans the Caloosahatchee, 
and were met by congenial Ed 
Hansen, the dockmaster. 

“How long you plan to be 
here?” Hansen asked. We stated 
we hoped to move on out towards 
Everglades City the next morn- 
ing, but Hansen flicked us a smile 
and said, “Don’t think you'll 
make it. There’s an easterly wave 
moving in and the weather could 
get murky by morning.” 





PART II NEXT MONTH 
Fort Myers to Sanibel, Naples, Marco, 
Everglades City, the Ten Thousand Islands, 
and Flamingo. 
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No Shooting of Certain Ducks Now— 


MEANS MORE LATER 


F THOSE WORRY-FREE hunters who 

like to blast away at ducks, any 
kind of ducks, think “species 
management” is a new form of 
harassment, they are mistaken. 
For according to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, species man- 
agement is not new nor is it ha- 
rassment. It may be a challenge 
to the responsible hunter, but not 
a burden to him. But to the ir- 
responsible nimrod, it is a distinct 
turn in the road. 

But what is species manage- 
ment anyway and when did it 
start? Species management is a 
positive approach to better hunt- 
ing. Take the waterfowl situation 
last year. Practically all duck 
populations were down from the 
late 1950’s and some dangerously 
low. The population of scaup 
ducks, however, maintained itself 
at a reasonably high level. When 
the Fish and Wildlife Service an- 
nounced the season’s hunting reg- 
ulations, complete protection was 
provided for some species of 
ducks in very short supply but a 
“bonus” of two scaup in the bag 
limit was added. 

A “no hunting” tag on a given 
species one year may mean that 
a season on that species can come 
that much sooner. Without know- 
ing it, the first caveman probably 
practiced some form of species 
management. By following the 
practical course of hunting in 
areas where game was relatively 
abundant, he allowed wildlife 
populations in other areas to grow 
until they also proved too great 
an attraction for his throwing 
stick. 

When the Federal Government 
was given the responsibility of 
protecting and managing migra- 
tory birds in 1918, through enact- 
ment of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act, the first set of Federal 
hunting regulations prohibited the 
shooting of wood ducks and eid- 
ers. As early as 1932, there were 
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limitations on the total of canvas- 
back, redhead, scaup, ringneck, 
teal, shoveller and gadwall ducks 
that could be included in the daily 
bag. Obviously, species manage- 
ment is not new to the American 
hunting scene. 

Neither is species management 
something that the Federal Wild- 
life people have dreamed up just 
to harass the Amercan sportsman. 
At least as far as waterfowl! are 
concerned, it is probably one of 
the most effective tools for pro- 
viding additional hunting oppor- 
tunity. This is evidenced by the 
fact that not one of the 48 species 
of migratory waterfowl known to 
occur naturally in the United 
States has been lost since the Mi- 
gratory Bird Treaty Act became 
effective, despite droughts, freeze- 
ups, and other vagaries of nature. 
Lets see how it works. 

Back in the late 1930’s, drought 
in the prairie pothole breeding 
grounds reduced the population 
of canvasback and redhead ducks 
to a point where additional pro- 
tection was needed. In 1936 and 
1937, hunting of these birds and 
some other species was prohib- 
ited. Under this complete protec- 
tion, canvasback and _ redhead 
populations bounced back to a 
point where such special restric- 
tions were no longer needed. This 
was a case of successful applica- 
tion of species management. 

If species management is to 
meet the pyramiding problems of 
the future as it has helped meet 
the problems of the past, the 
hunter must be able to identify 
the birds before they start blast- 
ing away at them. This is not im- 
posing a hardship on him. It is 
simply one of the obligations he 
accepts when he decides to go 
duck hunting. It is one of his con- 
tributions to his grandchildren. 
Or, putting it another way, it is 
his alternative to no duck hunting 
at all. 

Suppose that the population of 


a certain kind of duck drops to a 
precariously low level, while pop- 
ulations of other ducks stay up. 
There are two ways that such an 
endangered species of ducks 
could be saved. Either restrict the 
season on the single species—this 
would be species management— 
or restrict the season on all ducks. 


Most duck hunters would 
rather learn how to _ identify 
ducks than to face a closed sea- 
son. Learning to identify ducks 
can bring a lot of pleasure and 
requiring positive identification 
before pulling the trigger allows 
the birds to come in close. This 
reduces crippling losses. Hunters 
who are not sure of their ability 
to identify “bonus” birds should 
not try for these “bonus” birds. 


While restricting the harvesting 
of a species is the thing which di- 
rectly affects the hunter, it is not 
the only kind of species manage- 
ment. Management of habitat or 
living conditions for a particular 
kind of animal seems to hold even 
greater possibilities for better 
hunting. For example, Canada 
geese have been redistributed to 
a number of areas where they had 
once been abundant. These birds 
are pretty choosy when it comes 
to selecting a place to stop over 
for a rest or to spend the winter. 
National Wildlife Refuges, by 
providing suitable Canada goose 
accommodations, have put goose 
hunting within reach of sports- 
men who otherwise might never 
have had a chance for one of 
these birds. 


For years, wood ducks were 
fully protected throughout the 
country. This past year, two wood 
ducks were included in the daily 
bag in each of the four Flyways. 
Nest boxes probably have not 
been completely responsible for 
the improved status of wood 
ducks in the United States but 
the combination of protective reg- 


(continued on page 35) 
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Summer Camping Schedules 


Facts About Application Mailing 


By DENVER STE. CLAIRE 


LONG ABOUT THIS TIME of the 
A year we begin enlarging 
plans and programs for summer 
camp at Lake Eaton. This coming 
summer we expect to have, as in 
the past, a smooth running oper- 
ation. Notices are being sent out 
for specialized personnel to our 
colleges and universities. Con- 
tacts are being established with 
teachers for summer program- 
ming. Applications for any of the 
specialized fields will be accepted 
by our office in Ocala. Areas of 
interest are fishing, gun safety, 
canoeing and boating, swimming 
—advanced and beginners, camp- 
craft and survival, nature and 
conservation. 

Then there are cooks, utility 
helpers, nurse, canteen manager, 
cabin counselors, etc., who be- 
come a part of the staff each year. 
We are always, of course, extend- 
ing efforts to obtain the best in 
staff. 

Our schedule this year is as 
follows: June 16—22, Boys’ One 
Week, Ages 8—11; June 23—July 
6, Boys’ Two Weeks, Ages 9—12; 
July 7—July 20, Boys’ Two 
Weeks, Ages 11—14; July 21— 
August 3, Boys; Two Weeks, Ages 
8—11; and August 4—August 17, 
Girls’ Two Weeks, Ages 9—13. 

Applications will be sent to 
those who are on our mailing list 
of 1961—’62. Applications, will 
also be available at all regional 
offices. All applications, together 
with the completed health form, 
are to be sent to the Ocala office. 

If you are not on the mailing 
list write to us and we’ll place 
your name on our records. Re- 
member last summer we had to 
turn away almost 200 campers. 
Don’t let this happen to you! 
Reservations are made on a “‘first- 
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come, first-served” basis. Quota 
for each camping session will be 
limited to 100 campers. Only 
those applications received with 
completed health forms will be 
considered for reservations. 

oS * * 


Our Animal “Fun” Compound 
will be overly active this coming 
summer. We have many promises 
of animals to occupy our clean 
cages. There is a possibility, too, 
that our nature tent will be 
moved and erected in the com- 
pound area. 


Club News 

We understand that just re- 
cently the Bartow Girls’ Conser- 
vation Club were the recipients 
of a new American flag for their 
clubhouse. The donor was Amer- 
ican Legion Post #3 of Bartow. 
The clubhouse has just recently 
been painted too, and broken 
windows replaced. When the ren- 
ovation is completed, the girls 
will have a clubhouse they can 
well be proud. Mrs. W. S. Miller 
is their leader. 

* * * 


Over Stuart way, we under- 
stand that the club was honored 
as the outstanding boy’s group in 
the state for 1961. The honor was 
bestowed upon them by the State 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission and the Youth Con- 
servation Club League. 
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The Stuart Club has the dis- 
tinction of having two state offi- 
cers and one state director among 
its members. Robert H. Crowder, 
Jr. is the president of the Youth 
Conservation Club League; Jack 
Samack is one of the direc- 
tors; and Ralph Coffman is the 
treasurer. 

(NOTE: The Stuart Club is 
completing its tenth year and has 
had the honor of producing four 
state presidents in the Youth 
Conservation Club League.) 

* * * 


Other awards presented at the 
same time were: Outstanding 
Girls Club—Palm Beach County 
Girl’s Conservation Club. 

Meritiorious achievement was 
earned by three young men: 
Robert Crowder, Jr., of Stuart; 
Frank Mustin of Ocala; and Bill 
Dunaway of Hialeah. 

For oustanding adult perform- 
ances the advisers, Mrs. Ramon 
Wheeler of West Palm Beach and 
Mrs. W.S. Miller of Bartow, were 
awarded certificates. 

All awards were for 1961. Eligi- 
bility for 1962 awards closed 
December 31, 1962 and will be 
awarded in June, 1963 at Clear- 
water, Fort Harrison Hotel. 

Nominations are made by the 
executive secretary of the League 
and are presented to the Adult 
Advisory Council for study and 

(continued on page 37) 
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VERY HUNTING SEASON is char- 
E acterized by something in the 
way of added experience and 
woods’ wisdom. I seldom ring the 
curtain down on a season’s activ- 
ity without being respectful of 
the observed ways of wildlife, 
and either being especially appre- 
ciative of some item of field used 
equipment or bemoaning my 
oversight in not providing an 
actually needed one. From such 
knowledge gained, the way is 
paved for better enjoyment of 
next year’s hunting season. 

Looking back on the season 
now closing, I attribute the suc- 
cess of several hunting trips to 
advance preparation. I took to 
the field with a gun that fitted 
me, that shot where it was aimed 
and which received contributory 
performance from various acces- 
sories. Consequently, when shots 
were made, they were taken with 
confidence — and usually with 
results. 

After many years of experi- 
mentation, I have come to the 
conclusion that the .35 Reming- 
ton caliber is the logical choice 
for a Florida big-game rifle. None 
of the deer I have shot with a .35 
have gone anywhere—except to 
the freezer. 

The big 200-grain, heavy, blunt- 
nosed bullet of the .35 refuses 
to be slanted from course by in- 
tervening brush, hits hard yet 
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This season's experiences can mean much towards 


improved hunting success next season 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


does not waste meat, and is plenty 
accurate at what constitutes max- 
imum practical shooting range in 
typical Florida deer country. De- 
veloped recoil is moderate. 

For open plains’ shooting—say, 


Wyoming and points West—I’d 


put my faith in a scope sighted 
.270, .30-06, .243 or .280. 

One of the most useful and ap- 
preciated accessories was the ad- 
justable, leather gunsling on my 
big-game rifle.... 

It is said that the average 
hunter lugs his rifle around with 
him for two weeks’ time for every 
minute he is engaged in actual 
firing. Most assuredly any heavy 
rifle, no matter how held, be- 
comes a somewhat awkward bur- 
den after being carried for hours. 
With a sling-strap, the hunter can 
shift the job to his good, strong 
back muscles while on hike, yet 
be able to handily swing rifle to 
shoulder for aimed fire should 
opportunity arise once he enters 
hunting country. 

In related manner, the steady- 
ing influence of the gunsling, 
looped “hasty” style” around the 
gun supporting arm, will result 
in a shot more likely to hit and 
kill than one attempted without 
it. Exceptional indeed is the 
hunter who can make a fast run, 
walk or hill climb and shoot ac- 
curately without the rifle’s front 
sight or scope reticule wavering 
undersirably all over the land- 
scape. With the sling lending 
timely and encouraging support, 
the hunter who must make a 
short run to get into position for 
a shot at moving game will have 


a good chance of stopping his 
target cold.... 

When packing-in my gear to 
remote regions, my gunsling was 
a wonderful aid. The rifle was 
simply slung over one shoulder, 
out of the way, thereby freeing 
my hands for more comfortable 
carrying of other equipment. 

Climbing in and out of tree 
stands, it permitted my unen- 
cumbered hands to find more pos- 
itive and safer hand-holds. In 
instances where tree branches 
were so thick that I could not 
freely climb with the rifle slung 
over shoulder, the gunsling was 
fastened in the closed clasp of a 
metal shower curtain hook at- 
tached to a length of nylon para- 
chute cord that trailed behind me 
as I climbed, and the rifle pulled 
up after I was safely ensconced 
in my tree perch. 

When I did kill my buck and 
was faced with a long carry to 
camp, the gunsling was again a 
friend, by freeing my hands. for 
the main job. 

No matter what the model of 
your rifle, you ean get sling 
swivels to fit it. I prefer those 
with 1l-inch wide bows, that will 
accept the Whelen style sling. I 
even use a detachable carrying 
sling on some of my shotguns. 

I’ve also found that an absorb- 
ent wool glove far out-values a 
bandana hankerchief buried in a 
back pocket when you experi- 
ence a runny nose while occupy- 
ing a cold tree stand in the low 
temperature hours! 

Incidentally, I recall reading 
somewhere that Army Medical 
Research corpsmen have estab- 
lished the fact that when hunting 
on a cold, windy day you are 
usually colder than you think you 
should be, temperature consid- 
ered. They say that if the tem- 
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perature is 35 degrees above zero 
and wind velocity is 20 miles per 
hour, continued effect on exposed 
flesh is about the same as if you 
were outside in below freezing 
temperature dry cold, but with 
no wind. 

Having spent countless hours 
this past season in elevated, 
exposed-to-the-wind tree seats, I 
go along with that conclusion. I 
might add that one feels Florida’s 
damp, penetrating winter cold 
more than the dry cold of higher 
climates. 

That other shooters are aware 
of the experience is substantiated 
by advertisement in a Florida 
magazine of a trigger-finger 
warmer. Battery operated, it fas- 
tens alongside the receiver of 
your gun and accommodates one 
finger only—your all-important 
trigger finger. Personally, I’d 
rather depend on warm, flexible 
wool gloves or intermittent hand 
warming by occasionally palming 
a pocket-carried Jon-e warmer. 

If you didn’t know the comfort 
of gloves or a Jon-e warmer this 
past hunting season, get them for 
next year. Also, sew a metal 
shower curtain hook inside your 
hunting coat to hang them on 
when they’re not needed. 


Repairs and Replacements 


Every year a considerable num- 
ber of gun hunters either break 
or lose some working part of 
a favorite firearm. If you are 
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When a_e hunting 
season ends, gun 
actions should be 
cleaned with min- 
eral spirits, and 
closely examined for 
worn parts, or 
faulty functioning, 
before storage. 


among the current crop of un- 
fortunates, now is the time to 
order parts or have replace- 
ments installed by a competent 
gunsmith. 

The repair departments of the 
various gun companies have been 
swamped with work during re- 
cent months, but now that the 
hunting season is past or on the 
wane in most states, pressures 
have been greatly relieved. They 
can now handle repair work on 
fairly prompt basis. | 

At the end of each hunting 
season I make what is virtually 
a ritual of examining and over- 
hauling my equipment in prepar- 
ation for use next year. Items I 
know won’t be used until then 
are grouped, and packed in a spe- 
cial, outside labeled box. 

Gun actions are at least par- 
tially dismantled, washed clean 
with mineral spirits, then closely 
examined for worn or likely to 
break parts. Any needed parts are 
ordered and installed. 

If my scope sight or binoculars 
need cleaning or adjustment, as 
can happen with the best instru- 
ments when used hard, they are 
sent to the factory for inspection 
and over-haul. 

For reasons too technical to ex- 
plain in detail here, scope sights 
and binoculars tend to develop 
a slight haze in their optical sys- 
tems after being subjected to 
several years of active service in 
our humid Florida climate. 





The better grades now come 
filled with anhydrous nitrogen, 
which is supposed to make in- 
struments resistant to fogging or 
the penetration of moisture. How- 
ever, when sealing gaskets get old 
or the factory sealing compound 
used on the joints eventually de- 
teriorates, the nitrogen slowly 
leaks out and the instrument be- 
comes subject to infiltration of 
moisture. 


Few shooters realize that the 
internal pressure of a scope sight 
or a pair of binoculars is seldom 
constant, due to the influence 
of outside temperature changes. 
Keep a scope sighted rifle close 
to a heat source during your 
sleeping hours, then abruptly 
take it into cold air as you begin 
a new hunting day, and moisture 
will be drawn into the optical 
system as the metal scope tube 
cools. A slow growth of fungus 
can also play havoc with optical 
systems. 


Besides giving attention to rifle, 
shotgun and optical equipment, I 
also inspect and over-haul boots, 
clothing and other hard used 
items, once a season has ended. 

I remove the laces from hunt- 
ing boots and brush surfaces and 
crevices free of accumulated sand. 
Leathers are given a good clean- 
ing with saddle soap and subse- 
quently treated with neatsfoot 
oil and lanolin, to restore natural 
oils and suppleness. If I happen 
to be currently using combination 
type boots, with rubber feet and 
attached leather uppers, like the 
L. L. Bean and Converse brands, 
I don’t use neatsfoot oil or any 
kind of grease, but a special boot 
treatment preparation which L. L. 
Bean markets for 25¢ a can and 
which is not harmful to rubber. 


Clothing is examined for tears 
or loose buttons and needed re- 
pairs made. Perhaps a_ button 
holding the neck flap on my hunt- 
ing coat needs to be relocated for 
a more comfortable fit. Whatever 
the repair or improvement, it 
is made before the garment is 
stored. 

(continued on page 37) 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 

(continued from page 5) 
fish and wildlife resources of the 
territory were administered by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service 
through its Alaska Game Com- 
mission. Alaska Game Commis- 
sion employees were the only 
service employees then authorized 
to wear uniforms. The shoulder 
patch for these uniforms has a 
typical Alaskan mountain wilder- 
ness background with a salmon 
leaping a falls. Overhead is a fly- 
ing goose. The new stylized Bu- 
reau emblem has evolved from 
the Alaska Game Commission 
shoulder patch, which remains 
standard for all Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife uniformed 
employees throughout the United 
States. 

The new Bureau emblem will 
appear on entrance signs to field 
stations, on signs marking the 
boundary of refuges and other 
landholdings, on bird-banding 
cards, and on cards notifying 
pond owners of fish hatchery de- 
liveries. 

North American Conference 

Albert W. Trueman, director, 
The Canada Council, Ottawa, will 
be the chairman of the first gen- 
eral session of the 28th North 
American Wildlife and Natural 
Resources Conference that will 
be held March 4-6 in the Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Detroit, Michigan. 
William A. Kluender, director, 
Agricultural and Resource De- 
velopment Department, Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway, Chi- 
cago, will serve as the session vice 
chairman and discussion leader. 

“Sinews of Security” is the 
theme of the opening session on 
Monday morning, March 4. Ses- 
sion speakers will include Fred 
A. Harrison, vice president, Ca- 
nadian International Paper Com- 
pany; Edward A. Weeks, editor, 
“The Atlantic Monthly;” Marion 
S. Monk, Jr., president, National 
Association of Soil and Water 
Conservation Districts; and Ira N. 
Gabrielson, president, Wildlife 
Management Institute. 

The North American Wildlife 
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and Natural Resources Confer- 
ences are sponsored each year in 
a major city by the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute. Many of the 
nation’s foremost conservation 
leaders, biologists, technicians, 
sportsmen, and outdoor writers 
regularly attend the three-day 
meetings. All sessions of the con- 
ferences are open to the public 
and interested persons may regis- 
ter and attend without charge. 
“Conservation’s Common Fron- 
tier” is the overall theme of this 
year’s conference. 

Wildlife Federation Meeting 

Concern over the need for a 
united effort on the part of con- 
servationists to assure that future 
generations of Americans will 
have adequate outdoor recreation 
opportunities was the underlying 
theme of the Ninth Annual Con- 
ference on National Conservation 
Issues, held at the headquarters 
of the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion in Washington on December 
a 

Federation Executive Director 
Thomas L. Kimball summed up 
the day-long session with the af- 
firmation that outdoor enthusiasts 
“must arrive at a unanimity, even 
if it means compromise” and then 
implement this unanimity with 
concerted efforts to see that pub- 
lic lands are protected, public 
waters are cleaned up, and wil- 
derness areas are preserved. 

Kimball said it was imperative 
that a sound, over-all program of 
national recreational area acqui- 
sition and development, water 
pollution abatement, and wilder- 
ness preservation be developed 


NEXT MONTH 


Spring-Time Turkey Hunting 
Florida Boating Adventure 





and implemented “before it is too 
late.” He expressed the opinion 
that such a program can be de- 
veloped most effectively through 
the new Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation and a Land Conservation 
Fund. 


Speakers from 13 organizations 
addressed the 70 delegates to the 
National Wildlife Federation- 
sponsored conference on many 
significant conservation issues in- 
cluding chemical pesticides, the 
planning and management of pub- 
lic lands and waters, wilderness 
preservation, national forests and 
private industry, the proposed 
Youth Conservation Corps, farm 
lands for recreation, waterfowl 
wetlands, pollution control, fish- 
eries research, public roads and 
conservation, and “wild rivers.” 


Joseph W. Penfold of the Izaak 
Walton League of America re- 
ported that Administration-spon- 
sored organic legislation to create 
a Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
which would promote cooperation 
on outdoor recreation between 
Federal and State resource agen- 
cies, probably will be introduced 
in the 88th Congress. The Bureau 
also would administer a proposed 
Land and Water Conservation 
Fund, designed to assist State and 
Federal agencies with meeting 
outdoor recreation needs. The 
fund would be financed by a num- 
ber of methods, some of which 
are controversial. 


Dr. Clarence Cottam of the 
Welder Wildlife Foundation and 
National Parks Association said 
there is a tremendous new up- 
surge of public interest and con- 
cern about chemical pesticides 
which has extended to the Presi- 
dential level, where a new inves- 
tigation is underway. Despite 
some progress toward coordina- 
tion and use of more selective 
chemicals, the public still should 
be concerned about pesticides, he 
stated. Some 26% of our agricul- 
tural lands are treated with pesti- 
eides each year and, over a long- 
range period this can amount to 
staggering deposits of potent 
chemicals, he pointed out. @ 
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SOUND PHILOSOPHY 


(continued from page 5) 


utterances which strike a spark 
in the human soul, can be inspira- 
tional, or act as a prod to the 
conscience of mere mortals. 


Strong and perceptive leader- 
ship must have philosophies 
gained through the drudgery, 
adversities, and triumphs of 
experience. Of resource manage- 
ment, its husbandry must be 
gained on the land, even though 
temporarily transferred to the 
classroom and laboratory. All 
resource workers are not philos- 
ophers, and many a _ would-be 
leader falls by the wayside 
through lack of land experience 
or perception, or both. What 
makes the difference seems to be 
in the genes of the individual. 


There is no profit in a formal 
education or in experiences un- 
less utilized and some good har- 
vested. Experiences should result 
in greater knowledge of what to 
do and what not to do. If there 
is not profit from them they are 
worthless. 


If a person graduated as a 
lawyer, doctor, engineer, biologist, 
forester or agronomist does not 
practice his profession, he soon 
loses what talents he gained. It 
is application and _ experience 
which makes him proficient, and 
may possibly develop some 
philosophies. Each of us_ sees 
the world through our own ex- 
periences and because of them 
develop a good, bad, or shallow 
philosophy on many things. 


Formal education emphasizes 
techniques, and although it is 
supposed to develop original 
thinking, this aspect is often an 
orphan. Teachers should not be 
robot technicians; they, of all 
people, should be philosophers. 
Those who are not, often demand 
regimentation of their pupils and 
stifle youthful imagination and 
initiative. 

Philosophy, if ever achieved, 
must come from experience, trial 
and error, profound observation 
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coupled with tolerance and an 
analytical mind. The analytical 
mind needs must encompass more 
than the task at hand with its 
daily drudgeries, must grasp new 
ideas but challenge all, must look 
for causes and effects and 
motivations. 


Conservation leadership is in 
need of extremely broad and 
cogent philosophies, a fine balance 
in appreciating nature’s complexi- 
ties and the economic puzzles 
created by man, some compassion, 
and a self-controlled but dynamic 
militancy when needed; but never 
self-righteousness. With some ex- 
ceptions the specialists need these 
associating influences. 


Wilderness advocates cannot 
rule out commercial forestry— 
nor should industry have a one- 
track mind. Commercial timber 
cutting is the result of human 
needs and demands. The urban 
dweller who deplores’ stream 
pollution should remember that 
he contributes to it in person, be- 
cause of his desire for ready-made 
creature comforts which he re- 
fuses to do without. Over-use of 
outdoor resources for recreation 
sacrifices quality for quantity to 
the point where synthetics be- 
come an indefensible substitute. 
Philosophies must be tempered 
with introspection and realism. 


Man, having concluded that he 
is a very special part of creation, 
also has convinced himself that 
he is entitled to special privileges, 
but seems to forget that he has 
created for himself some very 
special responsibilities. 

Some aver that science will be- 
come a cure-all and a relief from 
all responsibilities. They deem 
any philosophical words of cau- 
tion as a deterrent to their plans, 
as reactionary to their dream 
world of artificial and regimented 
existence. 

Those pearls of wisdom that 
have defied time have been tested 
in the crucible of the ages. So it 
is with the care and management 
of our resources. The truth will 
ever be indestructible. @ 


MORE DUCKS LATER 
(continued from page 30) 


ulations and next boxes has cer- 
tainly helped. 

Drawdown of water levels is a 
method of managing a watered 
area for several kinds of ducks 
that have similar feeding habits. 
This is an instance when that 
which many consider “species 
management” blends in with 
what others have long considered 
merely a phase of “waterfowl 
management.” Most North Amer- 
ican ducks can be classed as 
either diving ducks or puddle 
ducks. Diving ducks usually feed 
in deep water, diving as much as 
30 feet or more for their food. 
The puddle or dabbling ducks 
feed in shallow water and merely 
“tip up” to glean their food from 
the bottom. Drawdowns allow 
marsh plants to grow down to the 
edge of the low water. Reflooding 
the area then makes these plants 
readily available as duck food. 
According to how fast the water 
level is raised and the depth of 
the lake when full, an area such 
as this can attract divers, dab- 
blers, or both. 

Not only a species but geog- 
raphy inters into species manage- 
ment. This is the idea behind the 
flyway concept in which the North 
American continent is divided 
into four flyways with each one 
being managed under separate 
regulations. This idea has been 
applied to much smaller areas 
with considerable success in var- 
ious parts of the country. 

Since practically all wildlife 
management these days is some 
form of species management, ef- 
fective application depends to a 
great extent on research. 

Research to find out what wa- 
terfowl eat, how they nest, how 
their populations change from 
year to year and where they go 
during migration are all neces- 
sary for the wise application of 
species management. 

Some aspects of species man- 
agement are as old as history, 
while others are as young as to- 
days news. @ 
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DOGS - HUNTING 


(continued from page 9) 


course, goes without saying, is a 
cruel practice for the dogs and 
detrimental to the wildlife popu- 
lation and surely a practice that 
no responsible hunter or sports- 
man would engage in. 


Letters 

I have a four year old English 
pointer who has developed a 
dangerous habit of running hogs. 
I would appreciate your sugges- 
tions of a method of breaking 
this habit without destroying his 
natural bird hunting instincts.— 
W.R.A., St. Petersburg 

Running hogs can be a dan- 
gerous habit for a dog. Not only 
is there the possibility of the dog 
becoming injured or killed, but it 
is not a pleasant experience for a 
dog to forget about hunting birds 


FISHING 
(continued from page 7) 


ite of the African safari concerns. 
In the West, a couple of popular 
Japanese imports, the Toyota and 
the Patrol, are becoming quite 
popular. 

For the sportsman, these vehi- 
cles are well worth looking into. 
They’re better on the highway 
than they used to be. Don’t con- 
fuse them with tractors any more! 


Skin-diving has pointed up 
some of the surprising reactions 
of fish to underwater movements 
by organisms that don’t properly 
belong there and some of the fishy 
responses should be of help to 
waders. 

As a general thing, I’ve found 
fish more disturbed by splashes 
on the surface than by sudden 
movements beneath it. It is pos- 
sible that a fish figures a man’s 
feet are too clumsy to be of any 
real danger beneath the surface 
anyway. 

I do believe there is a factor 
seldom recognized by wading 
fishermen. That’s the chain reac- 
tion which sometimes causes one 
spooked fish to send a whole 
school to cover. 
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Hardy Johnson, Fargo, Ga., with two of 
nine bear harvested during special bear 
hunts, Apalachicola National Forest. John- 
son’s 12 bear dogs did much to make this 
year’s special hunts successful. 


when there are hogs in the 
vicinity. 

I would utilize some of the 

This happens very visibly on 
bonefish flats where numerous 
fish are plainly visible. You scare 
one fish and he puts the run on 
others that had been paying no 
attention to you. Of course, it 
doesn’t always work that way and 
I’ve hooked one bonefish after his 
partner took off like a_ behind- 
schedule Trailways. 

With bass, I’ve noticed that fish 
plainly visible to a wading fisher- 
man will show no inclination to 
flee—but often they won’t bite. 
They are obviously conscious of 





FILCHOCK 


“I want your driver's license, not dog 
license!” 








basic obedience or yard training 
methods to break the dog from 
this habit. By use of a check cord 
and a planted hog you will be 
able to catch the dog and ad- 
minister punishment for chasing 
the hog. By constant use of the 
“No” the dog should soon as- 
sociate the word and hog chasing 
with a sound thrashing. Be sure 
the dog is aware of his error and 
knows that the whipping is for 
chasing hogs. 


If this training fails, I would 
utilize one of the electrical train- 
ing collars for correcting the 
habit. If you do not have such a 
collar, you might allow a profes- 
sional dog trainer the opportunity 
to work with your dog for a 
period of time. Most profes- 
sional trainers have available 
such a device for difficult training 
problems. @ 


the waders’ presence because a 
sudden movement will cause the 
fish to react. I have noticed that 
one fisherman frequently out- 
fishes another while wading by 
the simple expedient of throwing 
slightly longer casts. 


On the subject of visible fish, I 
have found that those in plain 
view which won’t strike are very 
discouraging to anglers like me. 
If we can’t see them, we may 
patiently go on casting over them 
for hours—but if they refuse our 
lure in plain sight, we quickly as- 
sume they simply aren’t feeding 
and give up. 

It is better for your morale if 
you don’t know how many fish 
you are casting over. Even on a 
good fishing day, it is probable 
that your offering is refused by a 
hundred fish for every one that 
falls for it. 

This persistent refusal of fish 
to take has led to an uninformed 
observation that “you can’t catch 
fish you can see’. That, of course, 
is not true all of the time. 

It is exasperating but I have 
cast several hundred times over 
fish lying in plain sight before one 
of them suddenly decided to 
strike. @ 
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BALANCE WHEEL 
(continued from page 31) 


determination to select those 


most deserving. 


Random Thoughts 
Making the rounds down in the 
south eastern part of the state, 
I had quite a visit with some of 
the clubs. 


Stuart had a special nite with 
their youthful members display- 
ing their wares and equipment— 
all owned by the club. A special 
dinner was given, too, that eve- 
ning. A lingering memory will be 
a trip down the south fork of the 
St. Lucie River. I was brought by 
water way to the campsite located 
on the bank of the river. A nat- 
ural terrain for study. 


On the land they have their 
bunkhouse which is used during 
severe rainstorms. All of the 
young men prefer sleeping out- 
doors. 

I know that many of you will 
be happy to hear that our very 
good friend “Pop” Reynolds of 
Pahokee is still with us after 
having quite a time of it. You 
just can’t down a good sailor. 
Although his activities are some- 
what lessened, at this time, he is 
still “Pop” to most every young- 
ster in the area. 

The club is just as active as 
ever; however, “Pop” tells me 
that he has two able helpers from 
the small community. He says 
“hello” to all of you and to keep 
up the good work. 

Herb Mayhew arranged to have 
some of my conservation lads of 
ten years ago on hand for the 
Allapattah Optimist Junior Con- 
servation Club meeting. It was 
good to see all of the early pio- 
neers in our program. After the 
meeting, I was shown around the 
hall and especially the workshop 
room. 

Down in south Dade, Harry 
Rost of Perrine, was on hand 
with a wholesome feast—a ban- 
quet. Sixty-five guests eagerly 
consumed a turkey dinner pre- 
pared by the best cook ever. All 
of the South Dade Optimist Jun- 
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ior Conservation Club were pres- 
ent, plus members from the Hia- 
leah Club. I was honored to be 
their speaker and present them 
with their charter. 

Visited the West Palm Beach’s 
chief of Police Barnes and Ser- 
geant Miller and Lt. Mathis about 
the Policemen’s Benevolent As- 
sociation’s Junior Conservation 
Club. They lost their advisers and 
are quite conscious of their need. 
They promise that although the 
club is now inactive, they will try 
to get activated by this coming 
summer. All of you are happy to 
hear this I’m certain. 

Mrs. Earl Diemer and Mrs. 
Ramon Wheeler are doing very 
well with their Girl’s Conserva- 
tion Club Of Palm Beach County. 
Some of the girls attended the 
open board meeting of the direc- 
tors. 

Others were at the banquet 
held for the joint session of the 
League Board of Directors and 
the State Adult Advisory Coun- 
cil. Chairman Bob Crowder, Jr. 
conducted a lively two-day mid- 
winter session as well as did Mrs. 
Wheeler, advisory chairman. 

Meeting with South Florida 
Youth Conservation Camp, Inc. 
at West Palm Beach proved in- 
teresting. The corporation is do- 
ing an excellent job. All members 
are extending themselves to get 
all the legal aspects out of the 
way. I doubt seriously if all can 
be accomplished by this summer. 
If anything develops in the pro- 
gram, we will let you know. 

Howard Lechner, David Smith, 
and Bob Bunting, advisers to 
the Hialeah Junior Conservation 
Club are busy coordinating a very 
fine group of young conservation- 
ists. Howard, by the way, is vice- 
chairman to the State Adult Ad- 
visory Council. 

The whole trip down on the 
east coast was most successful and 
I am looking forward to another 
trip in the very near future. 

The mid-winter conference of 
the League Board voted to have 
their second annual Camporee in 
February or March. Watch for the 
date. @ 


MUZZLE FLASHES 
(continued from page 33) 


Consequently, when the next 
hunting season does finally roll 
around I can usually take to the 
field without a last minute rush 
to be ready. | 

It is amazing how much added 
pleasure this advance preparation 
contributes to a hunting season. I 
urge you to try my method. 


Hunting Regulations 

It was gratifying to observe the 
conscientious, yet courteous way 
the Florida Wildlife Officers car- 
ried out their duties in respect 
to checking licenses this past 
season. 

Although young hunters under 
15 are not required to possess a 
state hunting license, the law 
says that they must have the 
special $5.00 Game Management 
Area hunting permit when hunt- 
ing in certain areas, including the 
popular Ocala National Forest. 

Other checks gratifying to the 
licensed, law abiding class of 
hunters were last season’s im- 
partial enforcement of the 5-inch 
minimum antler length buck law, 
the crackdown on illegal use of 
full jacketed bullets in military 
type rifles used for deer hunting, 
and the discouragement of car- 
rying loaded guns in ears. 


It is customary to “gut” or par- 
tially dress-out deer kills before 
they are removed from the woods. 

Once internal organs are re- 
moved prior to weighing of the 
kill, the true “live weight” of an 
animal can only be surmised. 

If you killed a deer this past 
season, dressed it out and then 
wondered as to its “live weight”, 
the following comparisons should 
be helpful in arriving at a close 
to perfect estimate: 


Dressed Weight Equals Live Weight 
50 pounds 65 pounds 
60 > 80 9 


70 9 90 9? 
BOR rs. 105 ? 
1) | ap ee 115 4 
LOG): a? 130 A 
BK Sey 140 fy 
ae 4 155 - 
Tago ¢ 165 is: 
LEO), a7’ 180 és 
nS: | a es 190 és 
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THE UNDESIRABLES 
(continued from page 25) 


stern and they gobbled them up. 

There was a great deal of fluo- 
rescence in the water and it was 
very dark that night so after sup- 
per we threw some more bread 
chunks. About a dozen big gaff- 
tops appeared just below the sur- 
face. With their long fins and 
fancy tails and outlined in fluo- 
rescence they took on the shape 
of some artist’s conception of trop- 
ical fish. They wheeled silently 
below the bread pieces in such an 
inky black that it was difficult to 
tell where the water ended and 
sky began. As I say, it was the 
most beautiful fish sceneery I’ve 
viewed. The only thing that broke 


the spell was the audible slurp 
when one of the fish grabbed a 
hunk of bread. It was hard to be- 
lieve it was just a bunch of cat- 
fish eating trash. 


Fish biology reaches its most 
complex stage when a balance of 
nature is involved. The presence 
of any undesirable fish in quan- 
tity usually brings a hue and cry 
for its removal. The removal of 
huge quantities of gizzard shad 
has caused several bodies of 
water to “revive” into good fish- 
ing waters again. 

The presence of thousands of 
suckers or carp have spelled the 
end of gamefishing in some lakes. 
Conservation agencies have tried 
hard to maintain what they feel 


is a proper balance and sometimes 
the only answer is to kill the en- 
tire population of a lake and start 
over from scratch. Even then, the 
plan may not work and the lake 
may take the same route it did to 
begin with. 

For the most part, however, the 
rough fish have their place. 
Sportsmen are too prone to blame 
trash fish or predatory fish for a 
slump in their catch. Such hur- 
ried judgment can cause a lot of 
unnecessary and fruitless en- 
deavor. 

Gigging garfish is fun and I get 
a big boot out of a bowfin strike, 
even if I am looking for a bass. 
Might as well make the best of 
trash fishh @ 





MULTIPLE-USE PROGRAM 


(continued from page 21) 


lings have been planted, but this 
is only a small beginning. Many 
millions more will have to be 
planted before the land is brought 
to full production. Roads through 
the forest are another responsi- 
bility of the Forest Service; some 
155 miles of roads and firebreaks 
have been graded to make them 
satisfactory for truck travel. 
These roads have to be main- 
tained. Bridges must be built and 
maintained to keep them open for 
safe travel. 


Timber sales also require con- 
stant attention. After the area for 
a sale is settled upon, the trees 
for sale must be selected, marked, 
and tallied. The sale must be ad- 
vertised and after the high bid- 
der begins cutting, a forester 
must keep in touch with the log- 
ging crews. It is also necessary 
to coordinate logging sales and 
operations as closely as possible 
with the hunting season, so that 
crews will interfere as little as 
possible with the hunters, and not 
be in danger from gunfire. 

With many people within easy 
driving distance of the forest, 
there is continuing pressure for 
picnicking, camp, and swimming 
areas. While it requires money 
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to construct the facilities, it re- 
quires additional money and man- 
power to maintain them. Fisher- 
men need boat ramps, and sev- 
eral concrete ramps have been 
constructed on the forest by the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 


When the Citrus area was 
opened for hunting in 1958, the 
deer herd at that time was ac- 
tually larger than the capacity 
of the land to supply food for 
them. The first controlled hunt, 
held that fall, resulted in 19 bucks 
killed during the nine days arch- 
ers had the area to themselves. 





"I don’t want you to do any fishing for 
the next few months.” 


Shortly thereafter a controlled 
gun hunt was held. The number 
of hunters was not restricted, and 
by noon of the first day 3,315 
hunters had entered the area. 
Game Commission personnel had 
set the maximum at 350 deer to 
be harvested; by noon they felt 
the maximum would be exceeded 
and began notifying hunters that 
the hunt was over. When the hunt 
was closed, some 440 legal bucks 
had been killed. Some 25 illegal 
deer also had been killed, making 
a total of 484 deer harvested dur- 
ing the first hunting season. 

Controversy then erupted over 
the “slaughter” of so many deer. 
But because the area had been a 
game refuge for so many years, 
the hunt was actually beneficial, 
to bring the size of the herd down 
to the capacity of the land. Game 
biologists now estimate the size 
of the herd at 2,500 deer. 

Through the “multiple use”’— 
timber, wildlife, recreation, water 
—plan, the Forest Service and the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission are working hard to 
develop the forest to full produc- 
tivity. The debt on the forest— 
which is of inestimable value to 
all Floridians—must be paid, but 
it will not be at the expense of 
the Citrus game herd, which is a 
priceless asset. @ 
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P L 0 R D A W L i L E E S ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


FISHING CITATION (ccc 





is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 8 pounds or larger 


Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


4 pounds or larger 


eee FR) pct. SL TO EY Pe a ee eee een Real ee nturnsentep isto. os.t Yepounds: or larger 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


SHELLCRACKER 


2 pounds or larger 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


2 pounds or larger 


ELIE: LDICOSCIDRING ie tes om ae Bain e808 ead oll ie he eh al BE 


5 LSS aE Lo yc a ae Bd Se I | 9 ' RAS Sea me SS) (0 | ( a 


1 pound or larger 


Be CICS 2's nlady Bt ee Weights <a ikength 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 


sion. Fish must be caught on conventional 


Bait or Lure Used 

Byeke: COUGHE. © 5s Tack 1 settee ah er a eed TOU TILY 
Date Caught____—"- ~-«;Catch Witnessed By 

Registered, Weighed By____—————SS—Cs—CSC—CSCSCAt] 


fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 
the presence of at least one witness. 
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(Signature of Applicant) The catch must be weighed and recorded 
] 


at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 


state by the owner, manager, or an author- 
CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK ized agent of the respective establishment. 








Canada Geese take off from farm pond near Tallahassee. Nearly 15,000 ‘‘honkers’’ are wintering on the St. Marks Refuge, and nearby 


plantations and farms of northwest Florida. — Commission Photo by Wallace Hughes 


UBSCRIBE NOW T 
Florida Wildlife 


The Florida Magazine for ALL Sportsmen 


12 Big Issues of 


Hunting and Fishing 





for only $2.00 


TWO YEARS, 24 ISSUES, $3.75 
THREE YEARS, 36 ISSUES, $5.25 


When sending change of address or inquiring about 
subscription, please include address impression from most 
recent copy you have received. To insure delivery of all 
copies, changes of address should be mailed as soon as 
possible. 


Da 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
Tallahassee, Florida 





Enter or extend my subscription for year (s) 


for FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


[] Check; [] Cash; [] Money Order herewith. 
Mailing Address: 


Name ___ 





Street No. 





State 








City 


Signed 





